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An Eclipse in the Tropics. 


The big, orchid-grown veranda of our house, 
in its amphitheatre of hills, served as a stage-box 
from which to observe the celestial drama, and 
was furnished with easy chairs enough to 
accommodate our large party. We took our 
places soon after half past seven, facing the east 
and south, and armed with opera-glasses and a 
telescope. 

Seldom ina lifetime is one able to enjoy a 
clear, comfortable, unobstructed view of an 
eclipse, transit or comet; either the weather is 
too cold, or the hour too late, or something 
is wrong about the point of view. If all else is 
well, then it is cloudy. 

But on this evening of Sunday, the tenth of 
March, 1895, all the conditions were perfect; the 
warmth of the tropic day was just enough 
modified to make sitting-out delightful; the 
performance was timed to begin at a convenient 
hour after dinner; our position was unexcep- 
tionable. 

Early in the evening, trails of flying .scud 
drifting westward from the sea had given us 
some misgivings, but by the time the moon had 
made good her offing from the bay of hills and 
had set her course fairly zenithward through the 
deep aérial ocean, all vapors had vanished, and 
the breeze that had been blowing aloft sank 
away, leaving every leaf motionless. The 
perfume from the orange-trees across the lawn 
continued, however, to visit our nostrils at 
intervals. 

The moon, as if aware of the dark fate in store 
for her, and resolved to vindicate, while yet 
occasion served, her brilliant tropic reputation, 
had put a burnish on her silver shield such as I 
never before saw. She made one’s eyes flinch. 
The shaggy landscape of wood and mountain 
was illuminated as by the memory of yester-year 
sunshines — mellow and mysterious. On the 
other hand, except Canopus, Jupiter, the con- 
stellation of Orion, and a few more of the most 
redoubfable, all the stars were drowned out in 
the high tide of moonlight. But it would ebb 
far enough anon, and the least of them would 
have their revenge. 

At quarter of eight we were sharpening our 
eyes and addressing our telescope for the 
penumbra. But it lacked the power to affect 
that shining surface until towards half past eight, 
when a faint yellowish tinge, was discernible, 
affecting the lower hemisphere. 

At ten minutes to nine, our mighty shadow, 
travelling unseen through the void of space, 
was distinctly seen to have infringed upon the 
sharp profile of the lower limb. As it crept 
upward, the broad radius of its are was developed, 


and we could understand why the “totality” | h 
would last so long. The moon would pass | do 


through the very centre of the dark round, and 
it would overlap her diameter far on all sides. 
The color of this shadow was quite different 


from that of the unlighted side of a new moon; | i 


it was a warm, ruddy brown, like the cloudiness 
of a moss-agate. 

In the little negro church on the adjoining 
hillside services had been prolonged, and until 
now the swell and fall of the hymns had been 
audible; but as the transparent gloom deepened 
over the scene, the singing died away, and there 
was silence everywhere; even the crickets and 
tree-frogs were stilled. 

Suddenly, however, the cock in the neighboring 
hen-yard awoke from his roosting in the pimento- 
tree, and crowed loud and shrill, resolute to 
assert his non-complicity with these proceedings. 
Presently he was answered by the melancholy 
yelp and howl of the dog at the coach-house 
door. But still that velvet shadow stole on, and 
these forlorn protestants realized the futility of 
remonstrance, and were heard no more. Now, 


all save the upper fourth of the once dazzling|and d 
disk was shrouded, and the wondrous transaction | nobody 


proceeded more swiftly than ever. 

As totality approached, the spectacle was 
extraordinary and of unexpected beauty. In- 
stead of darkening into invisibility, the moon’s 
surface became alive with a commingling of 
enchanting hues, diverse yet harmonious. The 
right limb brightened with a reflected light of 
clear gold orange, which, mingling sweetly with 
the soft central brown, was balanced on the left 
by a strange green lustre, shading off toward 
the top into a weird blue—the last pallid gleam 
of the departing sunlight. 

Many delicate subordinate half-tints mottled 
and melted into the others ; and the globe, losing 
altogether its ordinary semblance of flatness, 
stood forth in the hollow sky the round ball it 
actually is. 

A solid and perfect shape, polished like 
polished metal, there it hung miraculously, 
suspended in the void above our heads. No 
longer affiliated with other planets, it drifted 
with an imperceptible motion, only a few miles 
aloft yonder, toward the zenith. 

Some one compared it to a smooth orange, with 
a patch of green-blue mold at the top. It more 
resembled a balloon of orange silk, illuminated 
by a sunset glow. But as the totality became 
complete, it looked like nothing so much as a 
sphere of pure gold, glowing with a marvellous 
radiance. There is a charming moral in this 





beauty created by the shadow of 
disaster, if a poet has skill to draw it forth. 

Meanwhile, the entire vast of heaven, till lately 
blank, was now thronged in every part with 
glittering constellations. Look where we would, 
a myriad twinklings sparkled out in exquisite 
distinctness; and never had the “Milky Way’ 
seemed so populous. 

Many shooting-stars and meteors — baby 
luminaries of the sky—improved this holiday- 
night to play their games of hide-and-seek in; 
freed from ordinary celestial restraints, they 
glided hither and thither, now making a long, 
sweeping trajectory, now dropping vertically, 
globes of lucent brightness, from zenith to 
horizon. From cover to cover they sped light- 
footed, and we sighed with joy at each fresh 
apparition. 

Midnight was nearly come before we could 
endure to leave the veranda, though by that time 
the moon rode so high that our necks were all 
but dislocated, and those who had attended the 
great fair were reminded of their experiences 
there. 


Next morning an aged Uncle Tom appeared 
with a basket of yams and cabbages to sell; and 
we, anticipating entertainment from his naive 
and superstitious ignorance, asked him what he 
thought of the eclipse. 

But the shoe turned out to be on the other foot. 
He affirmed, with a blasé, non-admirari air, that 
eclipses were altogether too common occurrences 
in this island to excite remark among intelligent 
colored persons. Indeed, he went on to observe, 
the Jamaican climate was especially favorable 
to them; they had numbers of them annually— 
say about one a month. 


Stimulated by our interest, he intimated that | rai 


one could seldom go out of a clear night without 
stumbling across one or two; and that were it 


not for the clouds during the rainy seasons, the|be hungry 


recorded average would be much higher than it 
was. At last, fearing that he would end by 
offering to bring us a selection of fine ones in his 
vegetable-basket, we purchased his yams and 
dismissed him. 

And now the sun is hot, the sky blue, the 
woods green, and this is the anniversary of 
the great blizzard! 

Mrs. JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 


—— or 


Childlike Sympathy. 


F. Hopkinson Smith, in his account of a 
gondola race at Venice, remarks truly that the 
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Too Much Hurrah. 


Political excitement has its dangers. On the 
evening of the recent election in Kentucky, says 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, Doctor Palmer 
was sitting in his office reading the afternoon 
“extras,” when a man bolted in, in a state of 
breathless excitement. 


_ His mouth was wide open and twisted to one 
side, and he held a cigarette in his hand which 
he tried in vain to puff, as he could not close his 
lips. The stranger stood in front of Doctor 
Palmer and pointing to his face uttered some 
inarticulate sounds. 

Doctor Palmer saw at once that the man’s 
jaw-bone was out of place. He placed him in a 
chair and in a few minutes had the bone back in 
its socket. Fora short time the man sat in the 


chair, seemingly in deep meditation. Finally 
he put his hand up to his face and looking at 
Doctor Palmer, said: 

“Say, doe, oe tg ou want to know how this 
happened. Well, I’ll tell you. I wasa red-hot 
Todd man, and when I heard at the ublican 
headquarters that my man was elected, I ran out 


on the street and yelled, ‘Hurrah for Todd!’ as 
loud as I could, but as soon as I said “Todd’ my 
jaw-bone slipped out of place and I knew I was 
“a Soa Fag anak shut my mouth —x 
everybody was crazy, so I came 
office as soon as I could break of 
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relief. Send si once. By mail only 
cts. per box. The 

Co. P'0. Box 1140, Boston, 





A LETTER. 





my Dee Nephews and Nieces (and other 
people’s Nephews and N too): I wish you 
would get your ‘olks to bu 
nice “IDEAL NOT-A-SEED” 
raisins which I w without seeds 
in California, to Boston for 
‘ou toeat. I want 000 more fami- 
ies totry them this winter, so as to 
for a large fall. 
I will pay you THREE DOL- 
LARS to sell 108 © pounds on certain 
conditions which will be mailed on receipt of a 


postal card saying you would like to work and 
earn it. Write see if I don’t treat you well 


Yours truly, “UNCLE WILL.” 

Address W. R. NuTTING, 129 State St., Boston. 
P.S.— One of my little nephews has earned quite 
a sum a a way, which that 
others can do same. you would rather 
have raisins to eat, write and see how many 
we will give instead of the $3.00.—W.R.N. 


Burdett 
Colleg 
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tell me you’re the man that 
sends little boys into the 
country. Is that so, sir?” said 
Police Officer Kilrain, who had 
just been ushered into my 


a 


Sa study. 





He standing awkwardly before me, 
helmet in hand, very il] at ease, uncertain 
whether to sit or to remain standing, so much 
out of his element that the self-confidence 
which we are wont to look for in a policeman, 
and which Officer Kilrain has in good measure 
when on his beat, was entirely lacking. 

After I had put him more at ease by handing 
him a chair, I explained to him that, although 
I did not exactly send boys into the country 
myself, I had something to do with sending 
them there, and inquired what I could do for 
him. 

“There’s a small friend of mine I’d be pleased 
to have you make room for, if you can manage 
it without too much trouble,” he answered, 
humbly, as if fearing he might be asking too 
great a favor. ‘“He’s delicate, and he’s poor. 
He’s a good boy, too, though maybe a bit 
sourish in his ways with those he don’t take a 
notion to. He’ll like the country and the 
country’ll like him. Danny Casey’s his name. 
Maybe you'll be knowing him, for they’re 
telling me you know the many boys around 
here.”’ 





I did know Danny Casey, as a sallow, 
unwashed scrap of humanity who assumed to 
be ten years old, but who was so undersized 
as to look much younger. Danny Casey was 
nicknamed “Boots” by the other boys because 
he wore a pair of rubber-boots much too large 
for him, in all kinds of weather and on all 
occasions. But whether he did so from pride 
in them or because they were the only foot-gear 
he owned I had not discovered. I knew he 
was one of seven children and that his parents 
were a worthless pair, notorious for their 
drunken brawls, who lived in one of the most 
squalid rookeries-of a street whose very best 
was bad. 

Yes, I knew Danny Casey, and although 
I did not feel bound to say so to my caller, I 
knew little good of him. “Sourish” indeed, 
surly even, I had found him. Worse than that, 
I believed him to be a sneak and a coward. I 
had pitied him often—pitied him for his brutal 
parents, for his unfortunate appearance, and 
most of all for his unhappy disposition; but I 
had not been able to feel the same affection for 
him that I felt for most of the other boys of 
his class with whom I had come in contact. 

That Officer Kilrain, like myself, pitied 
Danny I was fully prepared to hear. But I 
was not prepared for what I did hear. 

“T want to do something for Danny,” said 
the officer, “because he did me a service—a 
service I’ll not soon be forgetting.” 

That this poor little “Boots” should have 
rendered an important service to anybody, 
most of all to burly Officer Kilrain, whom the 
boys looked upon as their natural enemy, 
seemed to me so absurd that it was all I could 
do to keep from laughing. I should as soon 
have thought of my canary-bird, Dick, rendering 
a service to a strange cat. And Yet the officer’s 
tone and manner were proof enough that he 
meant what he said. 

My curiosity was stirred. There was surely 
a story lurking in that word, “service,” repeated 
with so much emphasis. I purposely refrained 
from giving at once the consent I had inwardly 
resolved to give, in the hope the story would be 
fortheéming, and I was not disappointed. 

“You see,” began Officer Kilrain, “Danny 
Casey and I have been close friends since over 
a year gone, all along of my taking him home 
with me for a week last spring, and treating 
him half-way decent when his father and 
mother were on one of their worst sprees. 
*T wasn’t anything at all for me to do, not 
having any children of my own living, and I 
liking them, and my wife liking them, too. 
But Danny, he set a heap of store by it some- 
how, and he’s stuck to me like a fly to a sheet 
of fly-paper ever since. I suppose, after all, it 
aint the things we do for folks, but the folks 
we do ’em for that brings out the gratitude. 

“You see Danny thought I’d done so much 








he could do for me. He did no end of trotting 
for me,—errands and that sort of thing,—but 
that didn’t relieve his feelings much, for he was 
fairly bursting to do something big. 

“Well, by and by he saw his chance. Last 
spring—like as not you knew about it at the 
time — there was a big outbreak of sneak- 
thieving on my beat. Property did not seem 
safe anywhere. Clothes-lines were stripped, 
and hats and coats and umbrellas were taken 
out of hallways, and household stuff out of 
basements. Everybody was 
growling because they had to 
keep everything locked up, and 
saying all sorts of mean things 
about the police, especially about 
me, though all the time every 
one of us was doing his level 
best to nab the thieves. 

“We kept a sharp lookout on 
the pawn-shops all over the city, 


They didn’t go in all together, but one after 
the other, about ten minutes apart. 

“He watched that stable all that night, as a 
cat watches a mouse-hole, and toward morning 
he saw the men come out again, one at a time, 
just as they had gone in. 

“Late the next afternoon he went in there 


OOD morning, sir! They—they | for him that he got all stirred up planning what | himself, and hid back of a heap of straw, to 


| wait for them, feeling pretty sure they’d come 
| back. But he had kept awake so much the 
other two nights that he went to sleep, in spite 
of all he could do. You don’t know how 
ashamed the poor little chap was when he told 
me about going to sleep. 

“All at once—he didn’t know how long he’d 
been sleeping—he waked up with noises in his 
ears. It had got to be night, and was pitch- 
dark back of the straw where he was hiding, 
| but there was a light overhead, and for just a 








OFFICER KILRAIN TELLS HIS STORY. 


but none of the things were brought there, and 
not a trace could we get anywhere of the 
parties who were doing the ‘lifting.’ 

“Danny, being with me so much, heard me 
and the other officers talking the thing over, till 
he knew just as much about it as we knew. I 
was feeling cut: up about the way people were 
abusing me. He saw it, and how anxious I 
was to catch the rascals, and what a feather 
*twould be in my cap if I did, and he just 
made up his mind to fix things so I could 
do it. 

“He kept his eyes and ears open, and poked 
himself into corners, up alleyways and through 
doorways; and he spied out a hundred curious 
little things neither you nor I would have taken 
any notice of. He stowed these things away 
in his little think-box, and churned away at 
them until he churned out two sure things. 
One was that there was a big gang doing the 
stealing, and the other, that they were hiding 
themselves and their truck somewhere along 
the water-line of the cove. 

“Now Danny knew that whole cove-line just 
like a book. It’s the biggest swimming-ground 
and play-ground the boys of this district have, 
and they’ve explored every inch of it. Danny 
was sure the gang had their headquarters 


there. He moused around those old tumble- | 
down sheds and wharves and lumber-piles, | 


eating no one knows what, and not even going 
home nights to sleep. 

“The first twenty-four hours he didn’t find 
out anything, but the second night he saw five 
men go sneaking into an old stable he’d often 
been into when he was playing hide-and-seek. 





second, being waked out of a sound sleep, 
he thought the stable was on fire. When 
he got his senses together he knew the noise he 
heard was men’s voices, and he could see plain 
enough, by craning his neck over the straw, 
that the men he was waiting for had come in— 
the whole five of them—and that they were 
sitting talking round a lantern, with a lot of 
stolen goods scattered round them, which they 
were picking over and dividing. 

“There he had them at last, right under his 
very eye, and he was so tickled over his luck 
that he forgot himself for just half a second 
and give a little laugh. He choked it back 
before he fairly let it out, and that made a 
funny noise, half snivel, half snicker, that the 
men heard. 

“Every one of them was on to his feet ina 
flash, and Danny thought surely his time had 
come. He didn’t dare to move a muscle, not 
so much as to duck his head. But the men 


poking around a little and not finding anything, 
they decided ’twas rats they’d heard—naturally 
enough, for there are plenty of rats around the 
wharves. So they sat down again and laughed 


nothing, and went to dividing their plunder 
in. 

“All this time Danny kept his eyes and his 

ears strained, for fear he’d miss a sound ora 


of wonderful. 








couldn’t see him in the shadow, and after | 





and jollied each other for being frightened at | 
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began to tell, each one in his turn, what they’d 
been doing that day, and a deal of fun they 
had out of their stealing. Then they got into 
a discussion as to whether they should try it 
anether day or not. Two of them wanted to 
keep it up a while longer; but the other three 
thought it was too dangerous. 

“Old Kilrain—meaning me—and the rest of 
the officers were wild, they said, because 
things had been taken every day from under 
their very noses, and they couldn’t be fooled 
much longer. So it was decided to get away 
before light next morning. 

“They put out the lantern and lay down to 
sleep awhile, each man on his own pile of 
plunder, for fear he would lose some of his 
share to the others. That is as much confidence 
as thieves generally have in each other. 
“Danny put together what they had said, 

and he saw that if he was going to 
do anything worth doing, he must do 
it at once. As bad luck would have 
it, the men were all between him and 
the door, and he knew there was no 
other way of getting out. He must 
go through that door to reach me 
before the thieves left, and the only 
way to do it was to crawl over them 
as soon as they were asleep. 

“That's what he did. It took more 
than the nerve of a soldier to do it, I 
am thinking. Just stop and think 
what it means to crawl in the dark 
over five men, any one of them ready 
enough to throttle you! 

“He felt his way along cautiously 
with his hands and feet. A mouse 
couldn’t have done any better, but 
for all that, the men lay so close he 
couldn’t help brushing their clothes, 
and one of them felt the touch in his 
sleep and rolled over. He didn’t 
wake up, though, and good luck he 
didn’t, for if he had ’twould have 
been all over with Danny. 

“When he found the door he got 
up on his feet, slowly and quietly, 
and he opened and shut the door 
behind him without any more noise 
than as if it was only a velvet 
curtain. Then he made tracks for 
me. 

« “By the time he found me he was 
so weak, with the loss of food and of 
sleep and the fright he’d been through 
and the running, that he couidn’t 
stand up or even talk very much, 
and inside of five minutes he fainted 
dead away; but before that he 
managed to tell me where the stable 
was, and just what I’d got to do to 
get the men who were there. 

“We found every one of them, 
and almost everything they’d taken 
the past month, for they hadn’t dared 
to sell anything, knowing they were 
being watched uncommonly close. 

“?*Twas I who got the credit for taking 
them. It was a big haul, and it gave me a 
good name on the force, and I’m promised to 
be promoted, and when I am, it’ll be Danny 
I have to thank for it. 

“That, sir, is the service Danny Casey did 
me, and that’s why I’m fond of him, and 
why I’d like to see him have a chance at 
the country. He has good stuff in him, 
though perhaps you wouldn’t think it to look 
at him. 

“But you never can tell what there is in 
any boy, especially a street boy, till you’ve 
given him a fair chance. There’s more good 
in some of them than folks give them credit 
for.” 

Thanks to Officer Kilrain’s intercession and 
his story, Danny was given, not only the 
usual ten days in the country, but a whole 
summer there. 

In the fall he came back to the city almost 
a new creature, a healthy, strong, good-looking 
boy. 
Officer Kilrain was right. There is more 
good in these little fellows of the slums than 
they receive credit for. 

And I also feel impelled to add a good 
word for the misunderstood and much-abused 
policemen. 

In them, too, there is more good than they 


look or a motion ; and the things that boy saw, get credit for. Theirs is a life without moral 
and the way he remembered them afterward, | uplift, a life of perpetual contact with low 
as it came out at the trial, were nothing short | 
| to the men in it who are honest, if sometimes in 
“When the stuff was all divided, the thieves | 


things and low people. All the more honor 


an uncouth way of their own they do hundreds 
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of unrecorded and unrewarded kindnesses to 
those who, of all the dwellers in this world, need 
kindness the most. ALVvAN F. SANBORN. 





~~ 


LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 
Yea, but, O thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the h and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise! 
Robert Browning. 
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Laughing Sylvi’s Boy. 
In Five Chapters.—Chapter II. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


N the morning after Loveland 
had joined his mother in the 
cabin at Scammon Hill, he 
was walking along the rail- 
way-track that traverses the 
heart of that wild region of 
Maine which lies between the 
White Mountains and the 
Canadian boundary. He was 

going to his winter’s work at the water-tank 

in the “nine-mile woods.” In his hand was 

a tin bucket containing six quarts of corn-meal 

and four pounds of salt pork, his whole provision 

for a sojourn of a week at the water-station. 

The sky was still cloudy and dark from the 
storm of the previous night, and on both sides of 
the railway the spruce forest was laden with the 
snow, which dropped off here and 
there with a soft sound and an 
upward movement of the released 
boughs. Passing locomotives had 
plowed the snow from the rails. It 
lay piled in irregular heaps on both 
sides of the track. 

Over the tops of the trees the 
boy could see the summits of rough 
mountains, so desolate and wild 
that they gave him a vague feeling 
of fear. He had never seen or 
dreamed of so savage a country. 

Homesickness seized him, and he 
felt a longing even for Farmer 
Jenkins’s familiar place, although 
hard work, sharp words and few 
privileges had been his lot while 
there. This dismal country, with 
its black forests and towering moun- 
tains, repelled him by its strangeness 
as well as by its wildness. 

Moreover, as he went on, he 
began to see in the snow large, 
round tracks, evidently made by 
wild animals during the latter part 
of the night. Some had crossed the 
railway. 

He wondered what they were, 
and the thought that he must live 
alone among them filled him with 
twmneasiness. The echoing whistle 
of a freight-train reassured him a 
little. To hear it coming and to see 
it pass greatly cheered him. He 
hastened on, deeper and deeper into 
the unbroken forest. 

After walking for nearly two 
hours, he came in sight of the water- 
tank and the little hut of slabs beneath it, from 
which smoke was rising. The tank was elevated 
on a frame of rough timbers, and was fed from 
a spring above the level of the track by means of 
a log aqueduct. 

The uprights which supported the tank had 
been roughly boarded up on the outside to form 
a shanty for the man in charge. In the front 
side, next the track, was a rude door, and from 
the rear side protruded an elbow of stovepipe. 
Within was a stove in which the man in charge 
‘was expected to keep a fire night and day, not so 
much to keep himself warm, as to prevent the 
water in the tank overhead from freezing to 
solid ice. F 

The log aqueduct was buried three feet in the 
earth, and a bank of boughs and slabs overlay 
its course underground. A pipe to the tank 
passed inside the shanty, and upward close 
beside the stovepipe. 

A few yards beyond the tank the railway 
crossed on a trestle of timber over a deep gully, 
at the bottom of which was a frozen brook. . 

The point at which most care had to be given 
to the aqueduct was at the spring. As the water 
issued from a ledge of granite, this end of the 
aqueduct could not be buried deeply; and _ in 
very cold weather the water always froze, in 
spite of the covering of boughs. When this 
happened, the only thing to do was to heat 
kettlefuls of water on the shanty stove, and 
pour them on the end of the log until the ice 
thawed. 

Whenever the water in the aqueduct could not 
thus be made to run, the tankman’s duty was 
to take two buckets and get water from a hole 
cut through the ice of the large brook in the 
gully beneath the trestle, until the tank was 
filled up to the four-foot mark. That was an 
arduous task, for every bucketful had to be 
brought through the snow from the bed of the 
gully thirty feet below the track, carried up a 
ladder twenty-five feet long, and poured into the 
top of the tank. 
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but luckily this tank was used in emergencies 
only, when freight locomotives, drawing heavy 
trains, fell short of water on this long stretch of 
road through the woods. Even fifty bucketfuls, 


obtained here, might enable an engine to get to 


the next water-station, and prevent a train from 
becoming “stalled.’’ 

The railway company furnished the tankman 
with buckets, an axe, a thirty-quart kettle and a 
shovel. As he was expected to cut and draw his 
own stove-wood, he was also given a hand- 
sled. ‘ 

When Still Loveland came in sight of the 
tank, he saw the man whom he was to relieve 
standing in the doorway of the shanty, as if 
awaiting his atrival. The man was a French- 
Canadian, who could speak hardly a word of 
English, and who was in haste to leave, for he 
hoped to board a north-bound train within a few 
minutes. He had been told to explain his duties 
to Sylvi’s boy, and set about doing it in a hurry, 
gesticulating vehemently, and garnishing his talk 
with tremendous English oaths which he did not 
understand himself. 

“De ackvaduck ven he is freeze oop, den you 
faw him wis de kettel!” he explained to Still, 
with immense animation. “You kep’ de fire 
burn all de night so no freeze oop. You'll 
honderstan’, hey ?” 

He hurriedly pulled the boy after him up the 
path to the spring, and showed him where the 
water entered the “ackvaduck.”’ 


“You see dis. You see dere,” he said. “Ven 


|ackvaduck he is quit, den you tek bocket.” 





““YOU'’LL HONDERSTAN’, HEY ?”’ 


“*Bocket ?’’”’ Still asked, in perplexity, and 
stared at the Frenchman. ‘What’s a ‘bocket?’” 

“Bocket, dass heem!” cried the Canadian, 
showing the bucket. “You tek bocket den.” 

Still understood hardly a word he said, and in 
the midst of the unprofitable lesson he heard the 
train approaching. Immediately the Canadian 
ran down the path to the tank, signalling and 
making ready to jump aboard the caboose. 
Perceiving that the engineer had shut off steam 
and was likely to slow down for him, the anxious 


Frenchman bethought himself of something else 


to tell. 
train. 

“You boy, prenez garde de loup-cervier !” 
he exclaimed. “You look oop!” and to show 
what he meant he looked up himself, as if 
looking up into trees. 

Loveland had no idea what he was trying to 
say to him, and was too reticent to ask. 

“Gar-r-r!” cried the Canadian, and scratched 
his fingernails fiercely up his trousers’ legs. 
“You boy, look oop!’ He stretched one hand 
high in the air, then brought it down smartly on 
Still’s head, exclaiming, ““Loup-cervier, he’s bad 
ting!” Then he scratched the front of the boy’s 
jacket with his fingernails, and fairly yelled, 
“You prenez garde he!” 

A brakeman standing on top of a car laughed. 
“Oui! oui!” he jeered. -“Prenez-gardy, 
parlez-voozy! Get aboardy!” 

The Canadian tossed his bundle into the 
caboose, and hastily clambered in after it. He 
turned in the doorway again to exhort Still, 
with a vehement gesture, to “Look oop!” 

“Do you know what he means?” Sylvi’s boy 
asked the facetious brakeman. 

“Means that if you don’t mind your eye, Lucy 
V. will come sparkin’ ye!” was the puzzling 
reply. 

By this time the caboose was rumbling over 
the trestle. Still watched it vanish around a bend 
of the track. He was left as much as ever in 
the dark as to what the Canadian had meant. 


He turned suddenly from watching the 
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of any other living thing, except a Canada jay 
that was hopping about the water-tank. 

He went into the shanty and looked around. 
It was a rade, squalid place; the stove, a bench 
and a dingy bunk, with several dingier blankets, 
were all its furnishings. The Frenchman had 
left not so much asa single stick of stove-wood 
with which to continue the fire. But there was 
the entire forest from which to draw a new 
supply, and Still knew how to use an axe. So 
he wallowed through the snow to a dead tree, 
which he felled and proceeded to cut up. His 
axe-strokes broke loud on the oppressive silence 
of the forest. 

“But trains will go by once in a while,” he 
said, to reassure himself. “I shall see them, 
and perhaps one will stop for water in a day or 
two.” 

But the sense of being utterly alone in the 
deathly silence of the woods filled the boy’s soul 
with awe. With some vague impulse to shut 
himself in from the oppressive wilds, he went to 
look at the fastenings of the shanty door, and 
found an iron hasp and staple on the inside. 

Somewhat relieved, he busied himself for an 
hour or two chopping wood and drawing it to 
the shanty on the hand-sled; then, feeling 
hungry, he kindled a fire, baked a cake of corn- 
meal, and fried half a pound of his pork in a 
“spider” which the Canadian had used for the 
same purpose. 

Smelling the frying pork, some vociferous jays 
came boldly to the very door of the shanty. 
Their cries were cheery. Still threw the rind 
of the meat to them, and laughed 
to see them quarrel over it. 

By the time he had finished his 
meal, the brief December day was 
waning; the sun had sunk behind 
the tops of the black spruce woods ; 
the wind had risen; the forest was 
filled with a solemn roar ; light snow 
flew and drifted, as the gusts of 
wind swept along the narrow lane 
of the railway. The weather had 
turned colder. 

The north-bound passenger-train 
would pass, as Still knew, soon after 
dark. He did not fasten his door 
for the night until it sped past. 
Through the windows of three 
lighted coaches he caught glimpses 
of men and women sitting at ease, 
talking, or reading books or news- 
papers. After that fleeting glimpse 
of humankind, and after the roar 
of the train had died away, the 
forest seemed drearier than before. 

The night was blustering and 
cold. Snow came in through cracks 
in the hut. Still fastened his door 
securely, made up a good fire in 
the stove, and tried bravely to 
overcome his lonesomeness. 

Throughout the evening he tended 
his fire, whistled, tried to sing, 
sometimes talked aloud. But often 
he fell into perfect quiet, and listened 
for he knew not what. He was not 
in the least sleepy. The strangeness 
of the situation kept him wakeful. 
Two trees, one of which was lodged 
aslant in the top of the other, 
creaked as the gusts of wind swayed them, 
and gave forth a long, doleful note. He fancied, 
too, that he heard cries in the depths of the woods. 
Even with the best fire he could maintain, he 
shivered. 

The water was running in the aqueduct; he 
could hear its faint gurgle in the waste-pipe of 
the full tank. Both waste-pipe and feed-pipe 
were placed, to prevent their freezing, inside the 
shanty. The sound was cheering; anything 
| which human hands had set going was welcome 
company to him that night. He had no watch, 
| or other means of knowing the time. 

He had been told that a south-bound train 
would pass at midnight, and for seemingly 
interminable hours he waited to hear it until he 
concluded it had been delayed, and finally felt 
| sure that it must be near morning when he heard 
the welcome sound of its coming. 

He then undid the door to look out. Soon the 
headlight came into view at the curve in the 
| woods above the trestle; and then with rattling, 
| thumping din the long procession of freight-cars 
| rumbled and creaked over the timbers, swept 
| past and, with diminishing roar, glided away 
| into the night. 
| For a moment he felt quite brave, but when 
| the far-off roar had died away he was more 
| lonesome than before. 
| Then, for what seemed an endless time, he 
waited and watched for daylight. How could he 
endure all winter such long, dark nights! Would 
morning never come? The cold had increased ; 
| he coaxed the fire and hovered over the stove, 
| but to keep from freezing he had to wrap himself 
| in a tattered old army overcoat that he found on 
| the bunk. Would morning never come? 
| There is an hour just before the day when 
| even the most wakeful person is likely to grow 
| drowsy. Still lay down on the bunk, and at last 
| the low gurgle of the water-pipe lulled him to 
| sleep. 
| When he awoke, daylight showed faintly at 

the little snow-clogged window of the shanty. 














Samson himself could not have fetched water | He looked up, and looked in every direction, far | He was conscious of feeling uneasy about some- 


enough in that way to supply many locomotives ; | and near, but could see nothing of “I auey V.” or | thing which he had just dreamed concerning the 
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aqueduct, and now he noticed that the water. 
pipe had ceased to gurgle.  ~ 

“Oh, it has frozen up!” was his first thought. 

“Kettel” had been one of the few words of th- 
Canadian’s talk which he had understood. “De: 
you faw him wis de kettel,”’ the Frenchman hai 
said. 

Full of the sense of responsibility Still jumped 
up, replenished his fire, drew the kettle full oi 
water from the faucet in the feed-pipe, and set it 
on the stove to heat. He meant to do his duty. 

The water warmed slowly, for the morning 
was bitingly cold. He looked out of thedoor. A 
drift three or four feet deep had formed in front 
of it. He found that he must shovel a path to 
the spring, before he could carry a kettleful of 
hot water there, and while the water was heating, 
he set about the work. 

The distance was less than a hundred and 
fifty yards. The evergreen woods came close to 
the rear of the tank. In the little hollow at the 
foot of the ledge where the spring issued, large 
spruce-trees with shaggy, dense tops, stood so 
closely together that even at midday it was 
almost dark beneath them. There were no drifts 
in the woods, however, and Still soon shovelled 
and trod out a path to the spring. 

As he came near it, he heard a sudden stir in 
the thick tops of the spruces a little way off, 
and noticed that the boughs were swaying. He 
stopped short and looked, but neither saw nor 
heard any further movement. 

“Tt is snow falling off the trees,” he thought, 
and taking off the branches laid over the spring, 
he exposed the shallow pool. The hole in the 
end of the log aqueduct was filled with ice. 

Still ran for his axe and chopped out the ice, 
then brought up the steaming kettle of water 
and poured it on the protruding end of the log, 
but boiling water cooled surprisingly fast there. 

Spring water was still oozing from the crevice 
in the ledge, but it froze as soon as it flowed out. 
More hot water seemed to be needed to thaw the 
ice in the end of the log, and Still ran down to 
the shanty to put the kettle on the stove again. 

The little teakettle, which held three or four 
quarts, was already boiling smartly. So while 
the water in the larger kettle was heating, he 
seized the little one and ran up to the spring. 

To pour the water from the spout of the little 
kettle with advantage, he was obliged to reach 
down into the opening which he had made in the 
boughs covering the spring, and he was lying at 
full length upon them, with his hands in the hole 
and his face over it, when some large animal 
sprang upon him from one of the trees overhead. 

It was, so he afterward said, as if a bag of 
meal had been tossed down upon him. But 
immediately afterward he heard an ugly growl 
and felt sharp claws bury themselves, in his 
back. The growl or snarl was at his very 
ear, and he says he felt the stiff whiskers or 
“smellers” of the creature brush against his face 
as it thrust its head down past his cheek to get 
at his throat! 

Still sprang back and rolled partly over with 
the beast. Thanks to the old army coat with the 
cape about his ears, the lynx missed his throat 
and was thrown off of his back; but it tore 
away most of the coat and fell in the snow, with 
the garment clutched in its claws! The boy, in 
bounding to his feet, had thrown coat and lynx 
off together ! 

But in an instant the snarling creature cleared 
itself from the old coat, and jumped at him 
again. As it did so Still struck at it with the 
teakettle, for he had kept hold of its handle. 
The steaming hot water flew, scalding his hand 
through his mitten, and perhaps scalding the 
animal. At any rate, the lad succeeded in 
warding off its spring, so that it fell in the 
snow to one side of him. 

He then threw the kettle at it, water and all, 
and seized his axe from the snow close beside 
him; but so quickly did the creature spring 
again, that he was knocked over and fell into the 
icy hole. Such was the ferocious violence of 
the hungry brute that it dashed its own head 
against the ledge which rose almost perpendicu- 
larly on the upper side. Still heard its skull 
strike the rock—and the animal fell partly on 
him. 

He sprang out of the hole on one side, and 
the lynx, se@ningly embarrassed by missing its 
spring, jumped out on the other. It crouched 
for a moment or two, snarling horribly, and then 
jumped again. But this time the boy swung his 
axe sturdily, and struck the brute so hard a 
blow that it dropped midway, turned a back 
somersault, and in two long jumps gained the 
top of a large stump, fifteen or twenty feet 
away. 

There it sat, screaming frightfully. Blood 
dropped down the nearly white fur on its breast, 
and stained the snow beneath, for Still had cut 
the animal severely. He was bleeding also, but 
the spirit of battle was roused within him, and 
he brandished his axe and advanced. 

He went forward with his axe poised for a 
blow, for the creature squalled and snarled so 
savagely that he thought it would spring at him 
again. Probably his advance daunted it, for it 
turned, leaped to another stump, and thence to a 
leaning tree up which it ran until he lost sight 
of it among the thick boughs. 

Up there it snarled viciously. Still thought, 
too, that he heard others squalling answers from 
a distance. He picked up his teakettle and beat 
a retreat to the shanty. His back felt moist as if 
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blood were flowing where the claws had pierced 
his clothing. ‘There wasa bleeding scratch on his 
neek, too, and a deep one on his left wrist. 

But he understood some things better now. 
He had made the acquaintance of “Lucy V.” 
And he fully comprehended now why the 
Canadian had advised him to “look oop.” 


(To be continued.) 


———— - soe 


GOOD MORNING! 
’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
Selected. 


———-~er 


A Peculiar Misadventure. 


7 OUNG Mr. and Mrs. Bonnie occupied 
an appartement on_ the 
fourth floor of the Castello. It 
was an appartement because 
it was expensive and aristo- 
cratic, and was conveniently 
arranged ; had it been other- 
wise it would have been 
called a “flat.” 

Among other advantages, 
Mrs. Bonnie possessed an 
accomplished housemaid, a 
Swiss muslin person of pink and white dainti- 
ness, who, although she had been but a week in 
the place, had shown a proficient willingness 
that had surprised and delighted her mistress. 

Thursday was “window” day at the Bonnies’, 
and when Mrs. Bonnie informed Christine of the 
fact, the latter said respectfully, “I am: sorry, 
but I hope madame will not require me to wash 
windows.” 

“I think it is usually the housemaid’s duty,” 
replied the inexperienced Mrs. Bonnie. 

“Of course madame has a right to her own 
notions, but such work is too hard for a girl. 
Mrs. Johnston’s maid never washes windows; 
the janitor’s brother is here at all times and can 
be hired to do it.” 

Before uttering the words that rose to her lips, 
Mrs. Bonnie was prudent enough to reflect. 
Christine shone like a diamond by the side of the 
bitter memory of her predecessor—an Irish girl 
of wide mouth and slatternly way. Forcing an 
issue such as “you wash windows or go,” 
required careful consideration. Mrs. Bonnie 
retired to her room to give it. 

Was it really a man’s work? She had seen 
plenty of maids hanging from fourth, fifth—nay, 
even sixth or seventh floors; but perhaps they 
had cruel mistresses, and of such Mrs. Bonnie 
hoped she was not. Suppose she were in 
Christine’s place, what would be her views? 

Mrs. Bonnie, you see, was sympathetic. 

“IT do not wish to be unjust, but at the same 
time, I will not be imposed upon. I have a 
mind to find out for myself just how hard it is.” 

She went into her dressing-room, took a small 
tin basin, filled it with hot water ; then, procuring 
a sponge, a cake of soap and a chamois, she 
approached one of the back windows. 

How provoking! There was that tiresome 
Mrs. Johnston reading at the bay window of the 
next flat. 

Mrs. Bonnie did not like to be thwarted, yet 
she could not let Mrs. Johnston see her washing 
windows. The Castello would ring for days. 

Being a woman of genius she had an inspira- 
tion. When she again neared the window she 
had removed her dainty house gown and was 
clad in a black skirt, a white linen apron and a 
muslin cap. She had even taken the trouble to 
rearrange her hair. As she passed a mirror she 
paused for a minute with a little thrill of vanity 
that, under the circumstances, was highly 
excusable. 

She was beyond Mrs. Johnston’s recognition, 
but how about Christine and the cook? She 
would lock herself in and be secure from inter- 





The novelty of the venture excited her pleas- 
antly. Beginning on the inside panes she dabbed 
generously with the soapy sponge, wiped with a 
clean linen and polished with the chamois. 

She hesitated a little before attempting the 
outside, then, opening the window, she seated 
herself on the sill and boldly pulled the sash to 
her lap in a manner truly professional. She was 
careful not to look below, for fear she should 
grow dizzy. 

“That Mrs. Bonnie must be a hard person to 
live with,” said Mrs. Johnston. “This is her 
third new maid in two weeks; the last was a 
blonde.” 

“This is perfectly fascinating,” thought Mrs. 
Bonnie, as the glass shone from her exertions; 
“of what can Christine be thinking?” 

The window finished, her ambition sought a 
wider field. She would try the largest of all— 
the plate glass sash in her front room. She got 
more hot water, made fresh suds, locked herself 
in again and went to work. 

Mr. Bonnie would be home by three, but 
she had ample time to finish the work and dress 
before his arrival. He must never know, for he 
would be sure to think the harmless experiment 
shocking. How tiresome it was to be a slave to 
conventionality! This was delightful! When 








ated the remark all the way in 








she built a house all the glass should be plate 
and bevel-edged! Did anything ever shine like 
this great broad pane? 

She raised the window preparatory to washing 
the other side. “This charming sill holds basin, 
soap and sponge so conveniently!” The sash 
was heavy and she could with difficulty bring it 
down—a necessary precaution, as her feet did 
not touch the floor on the inside and she needed 
something to steady her. 

Mere vigorous rubbing. At last it was 
finished. “Christine shall wash windows or 
go.” She prepared to step inside. 

Her arms, tired by the unwonted exertion, 
were unable to lift the window. It stuck fast. 
How stupid not to put those brass knobs on 
both the inside and the outside of windows! 
She would rest, then try again. It did not budge 
a particle. 

What a joke if Mr. Bonnie were to find her in 
this predicament! He would never cease teasing, 
and every friend in town would be regaled. 
She tried harder. Her little hands had no 
strength, her feet began to feel uncomfortably 
numb — small wonder, with this horrid sash 
cutting off the circulation ! 

The situation was serious, and Mrs. Bonnie 
grew frightened. Still, there must be a way. 
What she pulled down unaided she could 
certainly raise. She would be calm and think. 

She waited for what seemed a long, long time; 
then she put forth al) her strength in a last 
attempt. Absolute failure! She felt herself to 
be losing consciousness. “If I faint, shall I fall 
and be dashed to pieces on the hard street below ? 
I must not faint. Thank heaven, the sill is so 
broad.” But oh, her aching back! 

Shortly after this Mr. Bonnie was approaching 
the entrance of the Castello when his shoulder 
received a shower of dirty water. At the same 
time a silk hat on the head of a gentleman near 
by was sacrificed for its owner’s safety by 
arresting the flight of a basin that sped through 
the air like a shot. Then a wet sponge, a cake 
of soap and a flabby chamois 
followed in quick succession, 
distributing themselves impar- 
tially on a tramp, a lady anda 
messenger-boy. 

Mr. Bonnie looked up indig- 
nantly and was aghast when 
he perceived that the nuisance 
was caused by a reckless maid 
seated on the outside of a 
window in his own apparte- 
ment. 

He rushed in, followed by the 
four sufferers, equally angry 
and equally bent on complaint. 

Mr. Bonnie began to apolo- 
gize. “It’s in my place, but is 
surely an accident. A stupid 
maid—I promise you she shall 
be discharged at once.” 

The gentleman with the 
smashed hat said feebly that 
he supposed no harm was 
intended. The woman who 
had been hit on the cheek with 
the soap and was rubbing a 
swelling bruise informed Mr. 
Bonnie “that he should be made 
to pay for this,”’ and she reiter- 


the elevator to his door. The 
messenger-boy and the tramp 
both averred that “her head 
was level” and that “they’d 
see her through.” 

Mr. Bonnie turned the latch 
of his front door. Christine 
was in the hall. 

“What do you mean by 
such carelessness ?’”’ he asked, 
stormily. 

Christine looked frightened. 
“I beg pardon?” she stam- 
mered. 

“You’d better beg pardon,” 
cried the soap lady, shaking 
her fist; “look at my face.” 

“Madame’s face is swollen,” replied Christine, 
naively. “I trust madame is not suffering from 
the toothache.” 

“Hold your tongue,” interrupted Mr. Bonnie. 
He was about to add a stronger command 
when he remembered that Mrs. Bonnie disliked 
interference with her household management. 
Mrs. Bonnie was the person to rebuke offending 
Christine. 

He entered his wife’s room. It was empty 
and her morning gown lay upon a chair. He 
passed through all the rooms opening on the hall 
to the drawing-room door, where he was stopped 
by a lock. 

“Where is the key, Christine? 
you locked the door?” 

. “I lock the door, sir?” 
think the Bonnies not so nice as reported. 

“The key, instantly.” 

The maid wrung her hands. “Madame must 
have locked the door; I have not been in since 
morning.” 

“Ask the cook.” 

“Tt’s her afternoon out, sir.” 

Mr. Bonnie put his eye to the keyhole ; the key 
was on the inside. Hetapped. “It is I, dear,” 
he said, sweetly. “Why are you locked in?” 

But he waited in vain for an answer. 


Why have 


Christine began to | 
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| He tapped again. “Is anything the matter? 
| Let me in, immediately.” 

“Madame must have gone out,” Christine 
timidly suggested, as the silence continued. 

“Don’t you know whether she has or not?” 

“Madame said nothing to me.” 

Again Mr. Bonnie put his eye to the keyhole. | 
The room was light, but he could see nothing. | 
Hetried hisear. There wasa feeble, intermittent 
sound as if some one were kicking against the 
wainscot. It was mysterious. 

“Tf I were in your place, I’d break the door 
down,” advised the soap lady. 

“Don’t,” said the gentleman in the mashed 
hat, “the janitor may have a key.” 

The janitor was called and hadn’t. He sent 
for a locksmith. The tramp and the messenger- 
boy sought comfortable hall chairs. Mrs. 
Johnston came in to ask if anything was wrong. 

“That is what we all wish to know,” answered 
Mr. Bonnie, acidly. 

Then the trouble was briefly narrated with 
innuendoes by the soap lady. 

“What nonsense!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Johnston. 
“Why should Mrs. Bonnie lock herself in with a 
maid who is washing windows ?” 

“Yes, why?” echoed Mr. Bonnie, gratefully. 

Christine caught her breath. “I am madame’s 
only maid, but at my suggestion madame may 
have employed John.” 

“John is on the elevator,”’ replied Mr. Bonnie. 

“T saw a new maid washing windows not two 
hours ago,” said Mrs. Johnston, positively. 

“And the rest of us both saw and felt her,’’ 
added the gentleman in the smashed hat. 

“In that case I will ask for a settlement and 
leave,” said Christine, proudly. 

“Don’t be a fool, Christine; the first thing is 
to get into this room.” 

“Madame had only to tell me,” persisted the 
unpacified Christine; “she had no need to lock 





up a girl and go away without saying anything; | 
I wouldn’t have eaten her.’ 
The locksmith arrived. 





The soap lady, the 





‘* aT LAST IT WAS FINISHED.” 


gentleman in the smashed hat, Mrs. Johnston 
and Mr. Bonnie made way for him. The | 
locksmith was slow. 

There was a sound of running in the main 
hall, followed by violent pounding on the door. 

Christine opened. A police sergeant and two | 
men hurriedly entered. After them came a 
young physician anxious for patients, and tread- | 
ing on his heels, a reporter. 


} 


“What is the meaning of this ?’”” demanded the | 
sergeant. 

“We are trying to open the door,” a chorus | 
explained. 


“Don’t wait for that man to fit a key—she’ll 
fall.” 

“Who?” cried all, breathlessly. 

“The poor servant-girl. She is hanging from | 
| the window by her feet. A hatchet, quick!’ | 
| Everybody ran for something. Christine | 
| brought the hatchet; Mr. Bonnie, a poker; the 
gentleman in the smashed hat, an Indian club; 
while the soap lady and the janitor, armed with 
potato-masher and meat-saw, closed the rear. | 
The physician unbuckled his medicine-case and | 
looked round for a glass. The reporter took 
out his note-book. 

“Stand back!” cried the sergeant, seizing the 
hatchet. Crash! Bang! The door splintered. 
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“Now all against it." The door fell open. The 
crowd made a rush. 

The front window showed two tiny feet clad 
in high-heeled slippers sticking rigidly out from 
fleecy embroidery. 

Mr. Bonnie sprang forward, frantically seizing 
the black satin toes. “Raise the window, for 
heaven’s sake! It’s my wife!’ he roared. 

They drew in the unconscious Mrs. Bonnie 
and placed her on a sofa. She lay as if dead. 

“Give her air,” waved the young physician, 
with importance. 

“If she hasn’t had air, I’d like to know who 
has,”’ snapped the soap lady. 

The doctor grabbed a vase and dashed a dozen 
American Beauty roses and a pint of stale water 
into the patient’s face. Christine brought smell- 
ing-salts. Mrs. Bonnie opened her eyes. 

“What is it, darling?” asked her husband, 
tenderly. “How did it happen?” 

“Christine,” said Mrs. Bonnie, wearily, and 
as if in a dream, “you are such a good girl—you 
needn’t wash any windows—lI prefer employing 
John.” 

“O madame, I will gladly wash every window 
in the Castello,” cried the remorseful Christine ; 
but the exhausted Mrs. Bonnie had relapsed into 
unconsciousness. 

Mrs. Johnston came to the rescue. “ Mr. 
Bonnie, carry your wife to her own room; she’s 
all right now, only a little weak. Let the maid 
put her to bed where she can have rest and 
quiet.” 

This sensible suggestion was acted upon 
immediately. Mrs. Bonnie was borne to her 
chamber in the arms of her bewildered spouse 
and the young physician, Christine following. 
The crowd showed no disposition to move. Ina 
few minutes Mr. Bonnie returned; his face was 
red and he seemed embarrassed. He took Mrs. 
Johnston aside. 

“She’s quite herself again and the doctor has 
gone. She has told me about her littl—a— 
escapade, but she’s dreadfully mortified over the 
publicity. Can’t you manage, 
in some way, to rid us of these 
people?” 

Mrs. Johnston did not stand 
on ceremony. “Be off, every 
one of you!” she ordered; 
“don’t you see that you are not 
needed ?”* 

“I beg pardon for the intru- 
sion,” said the gentleman in the 
smashed hat, immediately bow- 
ing himself out of the door. 

“I only came because I was 
called,” said the polite janitor, 
doing likewise. 

“You don’t get me out of 
this room till I’ve had satisfac- 
tion,” said the soap lady, stub- 
bornly, seating herself and 
rocking hard. 

“Nor us, neither,” added the 
messenger-boy and the tramp. 

Mr. Bonnie’s hand went into 
his pocket and emerged with a 
chink of silver. He distributed 
freely and impartially. The 
boys left, chuckling. 

“Do you think a five is going 
to buy me off?’ sneered the 
soap lady. “The courts will 
give me more than that.” 

Mr. Bonnie meekly made it 
twenty. 

“You've got to go,” said the 
policeman, his sympathies alli 
with the moneyed side, and 
motioning to his men he took 
the soap lady by the elbow and 
marched her off. 

Only the reporter was left. 
Mrs. Johnston gave Mr. 
Bonnie a look which meant, 
“*T’ll manage him.” 

“Of course you think you’ve 
got a good story,” she said, 
“but you haven’t. A most 
commonplace affair—a lady 
with time hanging heavy on her hands tries to 
be useful. Don’t let it get into the papers.” 

“Don’t,” begged Mr. Bonnie, “and you can 
name your Own sum.” 

Reporters are not half so black as they are 
painted. This one tore a leaf out of his writing- 
pad and crumpled it into a ball. “No one but 
my chief pays me,” he said, “but you can count 
on my silence.” 

Mr. Bonnie grasped his hand with effusive 
gratitude. “Any time you need help, please be 
sure to call on me.” 

“He’s a real gentleman,” said Mrs. Johnston, 
as the man departed. “And now perhaps you’ll 
tell me what it is all about, for Il am simply dying 


| with curiosity.” 


This was a crucial moment, but Mr. Bonnie 
met it bravely. “You have guessed already. 
Christine said washing windows was hard work, 
and Mrs. Bonnie, to prove that it wasn’t, thought 
she’d lock herself in and try. She not only 
locked herself in, but she shut herself out, and 
you know the rest.” 

“T suppose she put on the cap and apron 
because she didn’t wish anybody in the Castello 
to recognize her?” 

“Exactly.” Then with a master-stroke, “She 
doesn’t mind you, for you have been such a help 
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in the matter that she knows you will never 
mention it.’ 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Johriston. “And 
now, as there is nothing more for me to do, I’ll 
return to my own domain. You'll send if she 
needs me?” 

“Yes, indeed! Thank you ever so much.” 
And with satisfaction Mr. Bonnie closed the 
door upon his last uninvited guest. 

He returned to his wife and sank exhausted in 
achair by her bedside. ‘“They’ve all gone. I’ve 
paid them and they won’t talk.” 

Mrs. Bonnie was lying flushed and lovely. 
“And about you, dear; will it be possible to pay 
you off? You are such a tease —’”’ 

Mr. Bonnie closed her lips with a kiss. “No 
reporter and no Mrs. Johnston shall beat me in 
magnanimity. I’m dumb.” 

And he kept his word. For two whole years 
he did not once refer to the subject; but Mr. 
Bonnie, you must know, was one young man in 
athousand. Eve_yN SNEAD BARNETT. 
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The Wrecks of Lake Nemi. 
By Professor Rodolfo Lanciani. 


ships, as big as the 
old transatlantic 





the bottom of the 
Lake of Nemi, seventeen 
miles from Rome. The facts 
are briefly these: 

p There was a tradition cur- 
MOORING RING. rent among the local fishermen 
that two great “things,” five hundred feet long. 
and as rich and beautiful as an enchanted palace, 
had gone to the bottom under the cliffs of 
Genzano, at the time of the Roman emperors; 
and that these “things” were so firmly built and 
well preserved that all efforts to bring them to 
the surface, or to cut them to pieces, had proved 
useless. The tradition rested on a foundation of 
truth, because three such attempts are actually 
recorded in the history of the lake. 

The first was made by Leone Battista Alberti 
at the time of Eugenius IV. (1431-1439); 
second by Francesco de Marchi in 1535, the third 
by Annesio Fusconi in 1827. The results were 
always the same. By dragging over 
the wrecks four-pronged hooks at- 
tached to a chain, beams of larch- 
wood, boards caulked with tar and 
sail-cloth, and sheets of copper were 
occasionally brought to-the surface. 

In the exploration of 1535 a 
diving-bell, or something like it, just invented by 
William of Marseilles, was brought into action. 
The divers alighted on a spar deck, paved with 
slabs of white, red and green enamel, under which 
ran lead water-pipes nine inches in diameter. 
They also laid their hands on nails of copper, the 
shining heads of which were cut in the shape of 
stars. 

According to their calculation, the ship on 
which they had made a descent measured 
four hundred and sixty-eight feet between the 
perpendiculars, two hundred and thirty-four feet 
beam, and fifty-four feet depth of hull. These 
figures were manifestly exaggerated, but the true 
ones, a8 we shall presently see, are none the 
less surprising, if we consider the difficulty of 
building and launching the huge crafts in such 
an awkward, funnel-shaped hole—the lake lies 
at the bottom of a volcano 
crater—and of floating and 
manceuvering them in such a 
diminutive sheet of water. 

The enterprise was tried for 
the fourth time in 1895, and I 
have described its results in the 
February number, 1896, of the 
North American Review. 
Two divers did the work, 


At first they were allowed to 
avail themselves of the crowbar 
and of the saw and hatchet, but 
the state officials having objected to the use of 
such instruments, and to the dismembering 
of the wreck piece by piece, the divers, reduced 
to the help of their hands alone, were soon 
obliged to strike work for want of movable and 
light objects to recover. 

To these objects, especially to the six mooring 
rings of solid bronze, representing heads of lions, 
wolves, tigers, and one of Medusa, a prominent 
place has already been given in the history of 
Greco-Roman art, so beautiful and so perfectly 
preserved are they. One of them is shown in 

. the initial drawing of this article. 

More important, from the point of view of 
history and chronology, was the discovery 
of another section of the same lead water-pipe, 
geen three and a half centuries ago, upon which 
the name of the Emperor Caligula (37-41 A. D.) 
was engraved. There was also a pavement of 
large tiles, from the kilns of a certain Marcius, 
who made bricks in the second half of the first 
century of our era. 

From these facts we gathered that the myste- 
rious wreck of Nemi had been built at the time 





liners, which lay at | ports. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


of Caligula and had been embellished and 
completed under the reign of Domitian (1-96 
A. D.), who owned a beautiful villa close by. 
As to its true nature, we believed it to have been 
a pier, or jetty, or a 
landing-place, lined 
with mooring-rings, 
and supporting a 
construction of some 
kind—a_boat-house, 
or a bathing or fish- 
ing-lodge. 

We believed also 
that when the pier 
collapsed, and when 
its platform slid down the steep bottom of the 
lake to a distance of about one hundred and fifty 
feet from the shore, one or more boats were sunk 
at the same time. Such was the state of things 
when the exploration was given up in the month 
of February of last year, to allow the State 
Department of Antiquities to take the matter in 
hand and see what could be done to save the 
wreck from further destruction. 

The care of inquiring scientifically as well as 
technically into the subject was entrusted to a 
naval engineer, Signor Vittorio Malfatti. He 
has furnished us with an excellent report, issued 
in the official Notizie deglé Scavi for 1895, and 
with an illustrated pamphlet, with the title, 
Le Navi Romane del lago di Nemi (reprinted 
from the Rivisia Marittima, November, 1895). 
The following information is 
mainly gathered from these re- 











MEDUSA. 


Let me declare at the outset that 
the finding of an ancient ship in 
good preservation is by no means 
an extraordinary event among us. 
Three have already been discov- 
ered in my lifetime—the first in 
1876, when the foundations of the 
iron bridge at “la Ripetta” were 
sunk in the Tiber, by means of 
compressed air. The craft was so 
deeply embedded in silt and mud, and the section 
which fell within the range of the air-cylinder so 
small, that no investigation could be made. 

The second was discovered at Porto d’ Anzio 
in 1884 in the foundations of the Hotel della 
Sirene. The mainmast, part of the rudder, and 
part of the keel, with fragments of the ribs, 


the | were exposed to view. If I remember rightly, 


Cavaliere Pietro Tonni, the builder of the hotel, 
had some pieces of furniture made out of the 

















wreck. 
‘tie, -  , In the spring 
-,- Of 1885, about 
Miey<. two miles west 
cw < of Astura, an 
ye ——— island anda cas- 

tle on the Pon- 
tine coast well known in the history 
of Cicero, Augustus, and Conradin 
von Hohenstaufen, and about fifty 
yards from the shore, which runs 
there very shallow, a fisherman 
discovered the wreck of a Roman 
trading-ship, the hull of which was 
filled with amphore, or earthen jars, 
which were used in the shipment of 
wine from the islands to the conti- 
nent. 

Crustacea of various kinds had 
cemented in the course of centuries 
the whole mass into a kind of coral- 
liferous rock, from which it was very 
hard to extricate an amphora without 
breaking it, yet four or five beautiful 
and perfect specimens can be seen 
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DIVER AT WORK ON THE SECOND SHIP. 


in the grounds of the Villa Sindici at Porto 
@ Anzio. 

In each of these cases, however, we had to deal 
with fishing- or trading-ships of small tonnage 
and hardly fifty feet in length. Very different is 
the case of the Lake of Nemi; and you shall see 
presently that I was not far from right when I 
compared the vessels which plied on its waters 
in centuries gone by to the liners which crossed 
the Atlantic twenty years ago. 

The measurements of the wrecks have been 
taken very ingeniously by the head-diver and 
by his assistant. Floaters, tied to strings, were 
fastened at short intervals around the edge of the 
woodwork, care being taken to draw the string 
tightly so as to have the floater absolutely 
perpendicular above the point below. When the 
operation was finished the people on shore were 
surprised to see the form, or horizontal section, 
of a great ship appear on the surface of the lake. 

The exactitude of the proceedings was verified 
at a subsequent period by measurements taken 
directly on the wreck itself. The length between 





sixty and twenty-five-hundredths metres, or 
about two hundred feet; the beam eighteen and 
one-half metres, or about sixty feet. The depth 
of hull cannot be measured on account of the silt 
which fills it to the deck. The prow lies twelve 
and one-half metres, the stern only five and 
three-tenths metres, below the surface. 

The deck must haye been a marvellous sight 
to behold, and it goes beyond the power of 
imagination for its strength and elegance. That 
fanciful naval engineer who built these things 
for Caligula must have thought he was paving a 
hall of an imperial bath instead of the deck of 
a ship. 

First comes the framework of wood made of 
beams ten inches, and of boards four inches, 
thick. On this wooden floor is laid a bed of 
concrete, and upon it a pavement of bricks each 
two feet square, of which many hundreds have 
been recovered, and many more have been left 
below, as is shown in the sketch of the first ship, 
here reproduced. 

Last of all comes the pavement trodden by 
imperial feet, made of disks of porphyry and 
serpentine, not thicker than a silver dollar, 
framed in segments and lines of enamel, white 
and gold, white and red, or white, red and green. 
The colors are perfectly brilliant. Fancy the 
deck of a modern yacht inlaid in enamel! 

The second ship lies at a distance of four 
hundred metres due south, about seventy feet 





below the level of the lake. Exploration at such 





WRECK OF THE FIRST SHIP. 


a depth is very difficult, because the diver can 
hardly see at seven feet distance; and besides, 
the objects appear to him, through the glass of 
his helmet, twice as large as they are in reality. 

_ One thing is certain, this second vessel is 
larger than the other. One of the beams brought 
ashore measures eighty-five feet in length, one of 
its ends being broken. Assuming ninety feet to 
be the width of this ship, and the proportion 
between width and length to be the same as in 
the first vessel, the length between the perpen- 
diculars would come to about three hundred feet. 

A steamer three hundred feet long was 
considered almost gigantic a quarter of a century 
ago; much more so a sailing-vessel or a pleasure 
yacht of such size. The last addition to our 
Italian Royal Yacht Club, the 4Zgusa, built for 
the Commendatore Ignazio Florio of Palermo by 
Messrs. Scott & Co. of Greenock, is only two 
hundred and sixty-four feet long, thirty-one and 
one-half feet broad, and twenty and one-half. feet 
deep, and yet the 4fgusa outdistances all such 
pleasure crafts registered at the club, for size and 
accommodation. 

The hull of the second ship is almost perfect 
except at the prow, which has disappeared, we 
do not know whether on account of a collision 
or because it has been destroyed by former 
explorers. 

The only work of art recovered here is the 
bronze hand shown in the cut. It is much larger 
than nature, and rests on a socket which fits to 
the head of a beam like a thimble to the finger. 

I need hardly dwell on the excitement created 








the perpendiculars has been ascertained to be 





not only among specialists but in the general 
public by these startling discov- 
eries. We knew that the 
ancients had sometimes built 
jarge and wonderful vessels, 
but we were not prepared to 
find a monster three hundred 
feet long in a little speck of 
water hardly six thousand feet 
in diameter. 

The question now comes, 
What shall we do with it and 
with its sister ship? There is 
no doubt that the government 
was right in stopping the 
destruction of the ships piece 
by piece. Better that they should continue to 
lie in their soft bed, deep in liquid crystal, 
undisturbed as they have practically been for 
centuries, than that their limbs should be torn 
to pieces to satisfy our curiosity, or the greediness 
of dealers in curiosities and antiquities. As to 
the possibility of solving the problem in the 
interest of science, 
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and then let the waters resume their normal 
height. 

This last system seems the one offering the best 
chances of success. It will involve the boring of 
a tunnel two miles long, through the heart of a 
mountain which rises one hundred and fifty-five 
metres above the lake, and an outlay of sixty 
ee Ce of the waters 


KY America or in England help from wealthy 
citizens would have been offered at once, because 
it does not seem fair that such dépenses de luxe 
should be imposed on the overburdened rate- 
payer, who does not care an atom for the 
wonders of the ancient world. With us in Italy, 
however, the omnipotent and omniscient state 
has to do everything, and such offers of help 
would be considered almost offensive. I do not 
see much chance, therefore, for the sister ships 
of Nemi to float again on the “mirror of Diana,” 
as the lake was sometimes called in classic 
times. 

I am sure you would wish to know, before we 
finish with this subject, why two such great 
wonders of naval architecture should have been 
launched on this little pond. There is no doubt 
that both had on deck marble terraces, temples 
or shrines, fountains and hanging gardens, after 
the fashion of the vessel built by Archimedes for 
King Hiero of Syracuse, of which Athenzus 
has left a description. 

But that vessel was designed to carry the king 
along the coast of Sicily, or across 
the Ionian Sea, while in our case, 
a few strokes of the oar would 
have made the ships collide with 
the opposite shore of the lake. 

I am inclined to believe that 
they were the property of the sanc- 
tuary of Diana, the remains of 
which appear at the place called 
ll Giardino, and that they were 
used for the conveyance of pilgrims 
from shore to shore, as well as 
for religious ceremonies. If we 
live to see the ships floated again, no doubt 
they will reveal to us the secret of their 
existence. - . 
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What he Did, and What he Stole. 


HE first thing to be done on arriving at 

one’s destination in any part of the far 

East is to secure a “boy ;”’ without a boy 

a white man is a most helpless object, open to 

derision and scorn. So, on my arrival in Manila, 

where I expected to live for three years, a “boy,” 

aged about forty, was brought down to the 

steamer by the American appointed to meet and 

guide me through the endless intricacies’ of the 
Spanish custom-house. 

The boy, whom I accepted on the strength of 
my friend’s recommendation, was a particularly 
hideous specimen of the Polynesian race, about 
the color of that shiny chocolate that comes in 
slabs. He had bushy eyebrows that met over 
his nose, causing his countenance to present a 
most sinister and frowning aspect, and his hair 
stood straight up like a blacking-brush. 

He was arrayed in a white bosom-shirt and 
trousers, with the skirts of the shirt flapping 
outside. His feet were bare, his toes wide apart, 
and the big one stuck out at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, like a thumb. My friend introduced 
him in the following fashion: “This is your boy, 
and his name is Mariano; now what do you 
want him to do?” 

As I had never possessed a valet before, I felt 
a bit embarrassed at the situation, but managed 
to suggest that he might carry my valise as a 
beginning. My friend conveyed the idea to 
Mariano in Spanish, in a tone which I feared 
would hurt his feelings very much; but he did 
not seem affected by it. He obediently shouldered 
the valise and trudged off. 

From that day forth I might as well have been 
without my right hand as without Mariano. He 
took entire charge of my room and wardrobe, 
darned my socks and sewed on my buttons, 
washed my clothes, made my bed, ran my errands, 
cooked and served my breakfast. At dinner-time 
he came up to the club and waited on me in the 
most skilful fashion, securing the choicest of 
everything, and unhesitatingly and forcibly taking 
dishes away from other “boys” if his judgment 
saw fit, a habit which I had gently but firmly to 
request him to abandon, for the sake of peace at 
the mess-table. 

On one occasion my chum had purchased for 
himself, unknown to me, a particularly large and 
plump mango, which he placed in the refrigerator 

overnight. In the morning Mari- 








Signor Malfatti 
proposes’ three 
ways. 

The first is to 
dig out the mud 
in which they are 
half - buried, and “a 4 
lift them bodily to 
the surface. The 
second is to build 
a water-tight cais- 








BRONZE HAND FROM THE SECOND SHIP. 


ano calmly abstracted it and served 
it for my breakfast. I was enjoy- 
ing its juicy flavor immensely and 
in all innocence, when the original 
owner appeared and wanted his 
mango. 

Explanations followed, and he, 
being possessed of a choleric tem- 
perament, began to hurl tea-cups 
and saucers at Mariano. I res- 
cued the boy and stopped the 


son around them, pump out the water, collect , destruction of crockery, but impressed upon 
the scattered and movable objects, and lift the} Mariano that his efforts would be more appre- 
mass to the level of the lake. The third is to| ciated in future if governed by some regard for 
lower the level of the lake by seventy or eighty | our domestic harmony. 


feet, remove the ships to the present shore, 


Certain occasions of ceremony, even in that 
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climate, require the donning of a dress-suit. 
Now, the state of utter prostration and perspira- 
tion to which one can be reduced while merely 
buttoning up a stiff shirt-bosom with the mercury 
at one hundred degrees can only be realized by 
one who has tried it. But Mariano, with a big 
fan, kept me in a mild whirlwind for the time 
being, saving alike to starch and temper. In 
arranging a dress-tie—an undertaking which I 
never could accomplish satisfactorily—he was 
perfection itself, and the works of art he pro- 
duced were the envy of the white colony. 

His only drawback as a servant was in the 
matter of waking me when I wished to be called 
at a certain hour. Here he failed, owing to a 
superstition common among his people, that 
during sleep the soul is absent and may not 
return in case of sudden awakening. 

Although he would promise faithfully to get 
me up at the required moment, when the time 
came he would cautiously squat down as far 
away from the bed as possible, and softly 
ejaculate “‘Sefior!” at regular intervals, as if he 
had been wound up. As expostulation, gentle 
and otherwise, proved ineffectual, I was at last 
forced on these occasions to allow half an hour 
extra for Mariano’s peculiar method. 

His wages were eight Mexican dollars a 
month, out of which he managed to rent a hut 
close to the house and support a wife and baby. 
At Christmas I made him a trifling present, 
much to the disgust of my “messmates,” who 
vowed that I would demoralize every “boy” in 
the house. But I triumphantly pointed out 
what a paragon of a servant Mariano had 
proved, entirely owing, as I maintained, to my 
kind and judicious treatment. At this they 
shrugged their shoulders and told me to wait 
and see; which I did, and if I had Mariano 
within reach now, why—but I anticipate. 

It is said that in all the native languages of the 
Philippines there is no term to express gratitude, 
but Mariano expressed his very properly in 
Spanish. But there was a twinkle in his eye, 
which I had seen there once before, when I first 
essayed to address him in Spanish and used the 
word usted, meaning “your honor,” instead of 
the familiar tu (thou). 

I boasted of his virtues to my envious fellow- 
residents; I held him up as an example to my 
coachman and gardener ; I had him photographed 
standing behind my chair, and sent a copy to my 
family in Boston. But I grieve to say that at 
last he proved to be literally too good to be true. 

I had been warned by several, as I thought, 
officious friends, that the Philippine natives’ 
ideas of honesty differed from those of the 
English race; but I thought that I had tested 
Mariano pretty well, and had never missed any- 
thing. In fact, he had made a nuisance of himself 
at one period, by persisting in returning odds and 
ends that I had thrown away; so I considered 
him perfect and boasted all the more. 

One evening he came to me with a doleful tale. 
His little son was afflicted, he said, with a 
peculiar complaint, which made him assume an 
attitude when moving about like unto that of a 
stranded frog. This he illustrated on the 
veranda floor, and the sight would have moved 
King Herod to compassion. 

His wife was also ailing; he had employed a 
native doctor, and in order that he might meet 
his exorbitant charges, would my grace advance 
him the insignificant, infinitesimal, not-to-be- 
mentioned-in-the-same-breath-with-the-resources- 
of-my-grace’s-purse sum of twenty-five “pesos,” 
which should be repaid in instalments ? 

My grace would and did ; and Mariano departed 
with twenty-five silver dollars rolled up in a 
handkerchief. Next morning he informed me 
that his family was much better; somehow con- 
veying the unpleasant idea that Mrs. Mariano 
and the frog-like baby had swallowed the 
twenty-five “pesos” with beneficent effect. 

On my return that evening, I found my room 
in its usual perfect order; fresh clothes laid out, 
bath ready, floor polished, and everything as 
clean as possible, but no Mariano was present to 
greet me with “Buenos tardes,” and my calls 
and hand-claps brought forth no response. At 
last I roused up the rest of the boys, but they 
could not, or would not, give any information. 
Finally I sent one over to Mariano’s hut; he 
came back and announced, with fiendish glee, 
that the hut was empty. Inquiry disclosed the 
fact that the missing one had been seen just after 
my departure that morning, driving a buffalo-cart 
loaded with his household goods, atop of which 
was perched his wife, in a state of robust health, 
carrying a fat and lusty baby, resembling any- 
thing but a frog. The outfit was evidently 
making for the hills. 

In fact, Mariano had absconded, with my 
twenty-five dollars and a large part of my faith 
in human nature. I pass over the things that 
were said by those who called themselves my 
friends; but I comforted myself with the reflec- 
tion that in reality it was he, and not I, that 
was cheated, for if he had asked for twice the 
amount I should have let him have it. 

The curious part of it all was that, besides 
doing his work up to the last moment, and 
leaving my things in the most perfect order, he 
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as he did was merely a good stroke of business; | lamplight and pitch darkness were all one to | will come in anywhere else around this; you 


which notions, one fears, are not wholly confined | him. He was as much at home on the rocking, | can’t dodge it. 


to people of his race and color. 


And besides, the tunnel can’t 


| pitching little tug as he was in the swiftly-falling | be up to contract if you’re to turn and twist at 


CHARLES B. HowArp. cage which took him every morning to his task. | your pleasure.” 
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In the Water-Tunnel. 





shaft-house, four thousand feet 
out from the low-lying shore 
fringing the fog. All night 
long, bricklayers for Ross, Me- 
Rae & Ross had worked to 
their knees in water in the blind, black tunnel 
which was steadily boring its way in toward the 
shore. Seventy feet below the whitecaps which 
raced in with the heavy northeast wind, the night 


shift of masons were lining the treacherous hole | 
which had been left the day before by the picks | 
| hoisted and dumped into the lake. A shift of 


and shovels of the miners. 

For seven hundred and fifty feet this seven- 
foot water-tunnel had been trailed, true as a 
plummet-line, from the shaft-house. Seven hun- 
dred feet farther on, connection would be made 


with an abandoned tunnel, and the Sixty-eighth | 
Street pumping-station in Chicago would have a | 


new source of water-supply. But there had been 


mutterings among Ross, McRae & Ross’s men. | 
The firm had undertaken an ugly contract. | 


LL night long Lake Michigan had | 
thundered at the pilings of the | 


| No man in the shift knew “knocking-off” time | 
| better than Old Tom, but no man in it worked 


more industriously in working hours. Most 
often he rode with the men to and from work, 
and most often he was first in the cage. 

Standing on the brick floor of the tunnel 
between two lines of shining rails which dwindled 
away in perspective, Ned hitched the mule to 
an empty tram-car. Then car, mule and boy 
rumbled away into the black pit, where it seemed 
that in the long, converging lines of the gloomy 
tunnel, boy and mule must become wedged past 
all hope of ever getting out again. 

It was the duty of driver and mule to haul 
empty cars from the shaft to the end of the 
tunnel, and to bring cars loaded with dirt back 
to the cage, by means of which the contents were 


miners cut away this dirt during the day, and a 
force of bricklayers worked all night in lining 
the new-made hole with masonry. 

It was monotonous work. The ill-lighted 
cavern in which the men toiled was wet and 
dripping. Noises were intensified and echoed 
and re-echoed along the slimy walls. There 
were the raspings of picks and shovels against 
the sharp sands and the hollow splashings in 





**Hevp! 


Twelve years before, the section of water-tunnel | 


just ahead had been abandoned, with a bulkhead 
of solid masonry choking its terminus, and with 
six drowned miners lying as they fell when the 
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the water as brown sand-pockets fell inward. 

And hour by hour the great hole lengthened. 
When Ned Bentley led Old Tom into his stall 

that night, and prepared to enter the tug for shore 


icy waters broke through. It was toward this and home, the lake was rougher than it had 


bulkhead that the contractors were driving the 
tunnel through nearly fifteen hundred feet of clay 
and sand, with seventy feet of roof and water 
above the heads of the toilers. 

For days and days there had been discouraging 
work. Black pockets of torpedo sand would 
drop from the roof of the opening, half-burying 
the miners. Ugly little jets of flame would burst 
out above the open miners’ lamps, sputter for a 
moment, and wink out, as the gas pockets were 
consumed. Worse than all else, the water crept 
in and in, deepening and rising until the pumps 
were put to work under full heads of steam. 

Superintendent McPhail had stood in the 
shaft-house and laughed when big Sandy McLean 
insisted that he didn’t half like the work. 

“Tut! tut! I’ve grown old at it,” 
McPhail, seriously. 

“But drownin’ wouldn’t be any easier for all 
that, would it?” persisted Sandy. 

The superintendent could not meet the hard- 
headed Scotch retort. He knew that the discon- 
tent and uneasiness were there, and that they 
were more plainly written than ever before in the 
faces of the men on this stormy morning. 

But steam was up in the donkey-engine in the 
shaft-house, and as the tug from the shore 
unloaded its workmen, in mud-spattered overalls 
and jumpers, the superintendent’s orders to the 
foreman were given as if no shadow was between 
him and the miners. 

“How is the wdter?” asked the foreman. 


said 


been in the morning. 

“Tt’s enough to make a fellow creepy to look 
at it, and then think of it down there!” he 
admitted to Sandy McEean. 

“Tt’ll surprise me if we aint all drownded!” 
said Sandy, gruffly. ‘Drownded like rats in a 
trap!” 

As the reeling little tug snorted in toward the 
shore, Ned Bentley was almost inclined to give 
up his place with Ross, McRae & Ross. Six 
dollars a week was not a large sum for a boy 
who took his life in his hands while earning it. 

“But,” he thought, “the men surely wouldn’t 
stay if there was as much danger as Sandy 
thinks. Then maybe they’d get somebody in 
my place who’d abuse Old Tom.” 

A marked affection had sprung up between 
the boy and the mule; Old Tom never failed to 
whinny at Ned’s approach, and Ned never 
denied the creature a word of kindly greeting. 

“Poor old fellow!” thought the boy. “I’d 
hate to see anybody else drive him.” 

“I’m not afraid,” he said to his mother that 
night, stoutly. ‘‘I’ll be the last to let go because 
of danger.” 

Next morning at the shaft-house some of the 
bricklayers were hanging about anxiously as 
the miners clambered over the side of the tug. 

“We've put in a bulkhead,” said Foreman 
Scully, of the night shift. “Water broke through 


It was useless to argue against authority. 
| Orders were issued at once to tear out the 
restraining bricks and mortar, and to drive 
straight ahead. 

Before three o’clock in the afternoon, picks 
and shovels were hissing in the sand again, and 
the water was creeping in and in. 

“Take notice he didn’t stay to see the bulkhead 
| drawed out!”’ muttered Sandy McLean, striking 
| viciously with his pick. 

“You’re right, he didn’t!” seconded some one 
| at his elbow. 

| And then only the picks and shovels spoke to 
| complaining sands hour after hour. The mule- 
}car was loaded and rumbled away until its 
| echoes died with the black distance; then faintly, 
| noisily, thunderously, it rolled back to where 
| the toilers worked in the wet sand and the 
| incessant drip, drip from the walls. 

| Big Sandy McLean was working with a pick, 
| striking high in the great rude circle of clay and 
sand which described the end of the tunnel, and 
upon which surface gaunt shadows of the miners 
ambled grotesquely in the flare of the open 
lamps. In the south top quarter of the ragged 
arch above him lay an ominous black patch, 
indicating torpedo sand; but swinging his pick 
with brawny arms, Sandy paid no heed to it. 
He might have thought it a shadow lurking 
there. Strongly he struck into it —once— 
twice — 

Then there was a thunderous crash of falling 
water, a hoarse roar of warning from a dozen 
throats, and Ned Bentley found himself running 
blindly, with the water clutching at his knees as 
if it would drag him down. Eight hundred feet 
away was the shaft, with its huge cage in 
waiting. Could he reach it? 

The water was rising rapidly. It was almost 
waist-deep as he passed the half-way light, 
blinking from the roof of the tunnel. His knees 
were aching from the strain of the race through 
the impeding water. His hands were torn and 
bleeding from plunging them into the solid 
masonry of the cavern as he sobbed and stumbled 
on. 

He had been left far behind in the selfish race 
for life. For one moment he had bent over the 
traces which fastened the brown mule to two 
tons of sand, fumbling blindly in the effort to 
release the animal. Then the rapidly rising 
water had forced him to fly. 

it was with a certain sense of relief that he 
noted that he was last; there would be no one 
for him to look after save himself. As the 
water deepened, however, and as his strength 
failed, he became frightened. He would have 
cried out, only he had not breath enough. 

Suddenly there was a crash behind him as 
of splintered wood,—another and another,—and 
then, through the rising waters, came the heavy 
churning of hoofs as Old Tom, freed from the car 
by his own flying heels, came dashing breast- 
deep through the flood. 

With only fifty yards between him and safety, 
| Ned Bentley had given up the race for life. His 
brain was reeling with a sickening, nauseous 
| sense of hopelessness ; his limbs were paralyzed ; 
| his heart seemed to be pounding upward into his 
| throat, choking him. Blackness seemed to be 
| Closing in everywhere—merciless, inexorable. 
| But as the hoofs of the mule churned toward 
| him a wild hope seized the boy. Turning, just 
| as the frightened animal dashed up, Ned seized 
| hold of the back-strap of the harness, and clung 
| to it with both hands. The momentum wrenched 
his arms almost out of their sockets, but in a 
|moment he was half-dragging, half-running 
beside the intelligent creature which had been so 
| quick to see its own danger. 
| Would the engineer hold the cage for him? 
| Would his companions think him drowned, and 
| leave him there to die at last? 
| “Help! Help!” 
| The iron cage was moving upward as the head 
|of Old Tom slipped into the light of the shaft. 








“Bad; they’ve been laying brick all night in 


in an ugly way about midnight, and the superin- Big Sandy McLean’s quick eye caught sight of 
tendent decided to stop it up and work around | the burden which trailed after him. Leaning 
the soft place. We’ve been in water to our | outward as the breast of the mule struck the floor 


three feet of it,” replied the superintendent. waists nearly all night, and it’s running along 

There was a low muttering ef protest from | the bottom of the tunnel now as if the Sixty- 
several of the listening miners. It was drowned | eighth Street pumps were already pulling at it.” 
as heavy feet thundered on the hollow-sounding| As Ned Bentley led Old Tom from the cage 


| of the cage, Sandy seized the boy by the collar. 

When Ned Beatley’s eyes opened he was lying 
on the floor of the shaft-house, with the miners 
standing around him. 


| 
| 


floors, and a boy, leading a dumpy, brown mule, | at the bottom of the shaft, a murky, sullen “When you have a closer call than that, young 


came out of a dark corner of the shaft-house. 

“Not this time, Ned,” said the superintendent, | 
smiling a good morning into the boy’s frank face. 
“There'll be kickers enough aboard this time 
without Old Tom.” 


“You can depend on me and Tom, sir,” 


returned the boy. 
Slowly the great cage rose and came to a stand- 
still at the floor-level. It filled with the miners, 
and sank away into the black shaft leading to | 
the tunnel-levels, far below. 
“You’re not afraid, are you, old boy °” chuckled | 
Ned Bentley, slapping the mule’s neck. | 
But the cage was rising again. 
“All right here, Ned!” called the engineer at | 


should not have helped himself to any more| the donkey-engine, and boy and mule stepped | 
of my property, although there were plenty of | into the cage, which dropped swiftly into the | of the obstruction. 
knickknacks of more or less value lying about | black depths under the lake. 


my room,— not to mention clothes. 
Probably according to his code this would 


Old Tom had grown used to all this. Half of | 
his life had been spent underground in the 


have been dishonest, whereas to acquire capital service of Ross, McRae & Ross. Sunlight, 





stream was running in the direction of the 
pumps. On the brickwork, however, he could 
see the water-line as it had been only a few 
hours before. The water was receding. 

“O-oh!”” was the boy’s comment, as the cold 
water swashed about his knees. “We wouldn’t 
be much wetter if we were driving the tunnel 
through the lake water itself.” 

But as the morning wore on the water con- 
tinued to recede. At noon there was a visit of 
inspection from the city engineer. In long 
rubber boots reaching to his hips he strode 
through the tunnel, holding the light here and 
there. At the bulkhead he stopped short. 

“What's this?” he asked, shortly. 

Superintendent McPhail explained the cause 


“Tt must come out,” said the engineer. 
“And drown us all?” the superintendent 
suggested. 


“Nonsense! If the water comes in here, it 


| They may never be completed. 


| man, it’ll be the last one,” said Sandy McLean, 
as he ceased fanning the boy and helped him to 
| sit upright. 
| “Did you save Tom?” he asked, eagerly: 
“where is he?” 

“Under sixty feet of water, poor fellow,” was 
the reply. 

Later, as he told how the cage had slipped 
| away from the dumb animal, leaving him with a 
| look in his eyes as if he had been betrayed by 
his friends, even Sandy’s voice shook. 

“He was such a kind sort 0’ critter,” he added, 
| apologetically. 

Off the Sixty-eighth Street shore, there are two 
| water-tunnels, abandoned to the ceaseless swash 
of the waves which run in on a sandy beach. 











“They won’t for me!” 
| McLean. 

“Nor me,” asserts Ned Bentley, adding witha 
sigh, “Poor old Tom!” Fortis W. Frevp. 


says big Sandy 
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Current Topics. 


All our readers will be interested in an 
article telling “How Foreign Treaties are made,” 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, in next week’s 
Companion. 


England and the United States once 
differed gravely as to the “right of search.” 
The gift of a vessel by an Englishman for use 
in Mr. Peary’s expedition shows that perfect 
harmony now exists respecting the right, if the 
object of search is the North Pole. 

Statistics indicate that soldiering is one of 
the safest employments in the world. In England 
the death-rate among clergymen is more than 
twice as great as that among the soldiers. There 
is hardly any other calling that offers such promise 
of long life as that of the soldier. Long may it 
remain so! 


It is humiliating to the national pride to 
learn that for every United States ship that 
passed through the Suez Canal during the first 
six months of 1897 there were eighteen Japanese 
and two Chinese ships. The numbers were: 
Japan eighteen, China two, and the United 
States one! eS 

The newspapers have copied photographs 
of two couples with arms about each others’ 
necks. The first, that of the tsar and the kaiser, 
has been confiscated in Russia; the other, that of 
a bicycler of ephemeral fame and his affianced 
bride, ought to be. To make capital of affection 
is to shame it. 


The Cuban question should not be made 
a party issue. Either the Cubans have estab- 
lished their right to recognition as belligerents or 
as an independent people, or they have not. 
Either the Spanish government has dealt with 
the Cubans according to the recognized rules of 
putting down a rebellion, or it has not. Whether 
this republic is justified in holding to the course 
it has pursued, or should adopt a different policy, 
depends wholly upon facts that are easily ascer- 
tainable, and it is a matter with which partisan 
politics should have nothing to do. 

The war reminiscences ef the late Charles 
A. Dana, now in course of publication in one of 
the magazines, establish a fact that every person 
to whom profanity is an offence will be glad to 
hear. Mr. Dana saw much of General Grant 
during the most perplexing period of the Civil 
War, and he asserts that he never heard the 
great Union leader utter a profane word. Mr. 
Dana himself was for many years a tireless 
worker ina field in which profanity is common. 
Every man who enjoyed the privilege of working 
near him will testify that in the midst of the 
exacting requirements of his duties Mr. Dana 
was guiltless of the sin and vulgarity of profanity. 

Those American judges who decide 
divorce cases with indecent haste might well learn 
a lesson from the life of the late Baron Pollock 
of England. His pale and wearied look was 
noticed, and the baron explained, “I have had 
to be up almost all night; for to sentence some, 
especially the young,— young men and boys,— is 
such an awful responsibility. You must think 
carefully what is right, what is best for their 
souls. You need so much thought and prayer.” 
Ts it not an “awful responsibility,” also, to decide 
to break up a household? Were some judges to 
give more thoughtful and conscientious consid- 
eration to these casesg our court records would 
be free from some entries which are nothing 
short of a disgrace. 


An excellent illustration of Shake 
speare’s oft-quoted “good in everything” is 
afforded by the disposition of the revenue 
derived by the French government from the tax 
on betting at horse-races. The proceeds of the 
tax last year exceeded seven and a half million 
franes, or more than a million and a half dollars, 
Among the good objects to which this money was 
appropriated were: Paris charities, seventy-five 
thousand dollars; provincial hospitals, three 
hundred thousand dollars; institutions making 
* researches into methods of curing or preventing 
consumption, twenty-five thousand dollars; and 
sixteen thousand dollars for the erection of a 
hall for charity meetings in Constantinople. 
It is a pity that betting cannot be taxed out of 
existence; since that is not possible, the next 
best thing is to make the gamblers pay for good 
objects as far as the money that can be squeezed 
out of them will go. 

The arguments for supporting the state- 
ment that we live in a great country include one 
based on the statistics of rainfall. A recent 
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official document declares that rain probably falls 
every day in the year at one point or another in 
the United States. Some of the countries whose 


governments make a great stir in the world | 


might almost be wet down with a good-sized 
American thunder-shower. We have territory 
large enough for several contemporaneous per- 
formances of this sort. Measured by rain or 
sunshine, the weather assets of the United States 
at any given moment are alike munificent and 
impressive. Asa part of the cumulative evidence 
to the truth of this assertion, it may be said that 
there is not a waking moment, in all probability, 
in which an umbrella is not being borrowed 
within our borders, to keep off the rain or the 
sunshine. 


Twelve thousand women stenographers 
and typewriters are at present employed in 
Chicago, which force will be augmented before 
spring by at least a thousand graduates from 
commercial colleges and neighboring localities. 
The outlook does not seem to beckon; yet while 
five dollars a week is a frequent_salary, many 
positions of from sixty to seventy-five dollars a 
month go begging for want of competent women 
to fill them. One rule holds for all places and 
all professions; to do fairly well is to struggle 
with the crowd, but for her who excels there is 
always room and welcome. 


Se 





PROCRASTINATION. 


Works adjourned have many stays: 
Long demurs breed new delays. 
Southwell. 
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Politics in Education. 


NCE upon a time, as the fairy stories say, 

—to be exact, during 1896,—a flourishing 

city in New York State established a 
board of education. 

Four men composed it, each political party 
having two representatives. One of its duties 
was to appoint teachers, janitors, etc., forty-one 
in all. The board seems to have agreed that 
half of these persons should be Republicans and 
the other half Democrats. 

Perhaps contention first arose over the question, 
Which party should have the odd employé, the 
forty-first? At any rate, when the time came to 
begin the last autumn term of school, it found 
the board hopelessly divided. If one of the 
Republicans offered a resolution, the two Demo- 
crats promptly voted it down. The Democrats’ 
resolutions met the same fate at the hands of 
the two Republicans. 
schoolhouse doors and let the children in. 

This unrighteous squabble continued until 
three weeks after the day when the term should 
have begun. Then the members of one faction 
besought the state superintendent of public 
instruction to remove the members of the other 
faction. Naturally he refused this ingenuous 
request, and he ordered the board as a whole to 
open the schools at once. 

The command was disregarded. The board 
of education continued to scowl and call names. 
After another week of bluster and bitterness 
the state superintendent’s deputy appeared on the 
scene, with authority to employ certain teachers 
and others, at specified salaries, and proceed to 
business. Politicians tried to prevent this; but 
the Supreme Court refused their application for 
an injunction, wisely asserting that “the common 
school system is an institution of the state and 
not of any particular locality,’’’and that it is the 
right and duty of the state to see that the schools 
are maintained. 

Of course the superintendent acted rightly. 
Public opinion, as well as statute law, sustains 
him. And the whole unlovely incident may 
serve a useful purpose, if it shall call attention 
to the influences that sometimes govern our 
schools. 


There are honest men on “partisan” school 
boards. Excellent results have been attained 
through “bi-partisan” boards, which generally, 
in their origin at least, represent a conscientious 
attempt to do away with the most obnoxious 
manifestations of the spoils system. But the 
standard of membership in all such bodies must 
everywhere be raised, if the public school is to 
prosper. No man is fit to serve the cause of 
education so long as he places the interest of any 
party above the general welfare. 


~~ —————— 


The Civil Service. 


UESTIONS relating to the conduct of the 
civil service of the government under 
the existing system are prominently before 


A very practical question is this: In making 
provisions for the taking of a new census, shall 
the force of clerks be brought within the reform 
rules, and be appointed from the lists of the civil 
service commission, or shall the appointments be 
made by the superintendent of the census, under 
pressure from members of Congress and others 
who are anxious to find places for their friends? 

The last census was taken under the old 
system. It seems to be demonstrated that more 
clerks were employed than would have been 
needed if their qualifications had been subjected 





to the test of competitive examination; and that 





Nobody would unlock the | - 
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the census was more expensive than it would 
have been if the force had been appointed under 
the civil service rules. Yet the bill as reported 
to the Senate provides for the same method as 
before. 

In the House, the opponents of the reform 
system are trying to agree upon a scheme for 
exempting a considerable number of places from 
its operation. Some would like to go so far as to 
repeal the law or strike out the appropriation for 
carrying on the work of the commission; but the 
failure of past attempts of this kind affords them 
little encouragement. 

A new turn has been given to the discussion 
by the announcement of a plan of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to reduce the salary of clerks in 
that department who are over seventy years of 
age to nine hundred dollars, and place them on 
an “honorable service roll.” Hitherto, all that 
could be done with a clerk who had become too 
old to earn his full salary was to drop him. 
Secretary Gage thinks that it would be better to 
retain him at a reduced salary, which he would 
be able to earn; and to put him on an “honor 
list,”” which would recognize his faithful service. 

This plan seems to some persons to imply a 
kind of life tenure, and to come dangerously near 
establishing a civil pension list; but the Secretary 
explains that this is not intended, and that no 
clerk will be retained who is not able to earn the 
reduced salary. 

As to the attitude of Congress, it may be said 


has been extended, the more it has justified itself 
in the minds of the people. Public sentiment 
will not sustain any effort to overthrow or 
seriously disturb it. 


oe 


SERVICE. 


that feeds serveth fe vm 
pe days do wy why fm ae 
R W. Emerson. 
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The Wonderful Star. 


HE variable star, Omicron Ceti, better known 
as Mira, that is, “the wonderful,” has just 
been passing through one of its maxima of 
brightness, and when this reaches our readers 
will be slowly fading away, though probably 
still visible without a glass. The accompanying 
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sketch will enable one to find it easily. On the 
evening of January 13th the star will be due 
south on the meridian at quarter before seven, 
and almost exactly half-way up from the horizon 
toward the zenith. It is almost exactly on the 
line joining Gamma and Zeta Ceti, about half- 
way between them, but a little nearer Gamma. 
Mira is not like Algol or Beta Lyre, which 
have periods as regular as planetary revolutions ; 
its behavior cannot be exactly predicted, either 
as to the time of its outbursts or the brightness it 
will attain. Indeed, only about fifty of the more 
than four hundred variables at present known 
are “punctual;” the great majority are either 
entirely irregular and unpredictable in their 
changes, or only roughly periodic, like Mira 
itself. 


Its variability has now been known for a little 
more than three hundred years, having been 
discovered in 1596, though it was more than 
forty years before the approximate regularity of 
its changes was fully made out, and thirty years 
more before any second variable was detected, 
namely, Algol, in 1669. 

For most of the time it is merely a telescopic 
star, too faint to be seen by the naked eye, falling 
as low as magnitude nine and one-half. But its 
brightness fluctuates in a period of, usually, 
about eleven months. In about one hundred 
and ten days it rises from its minimum to the 
third, second, and sometimes even to the first, 
magnitude—as in 1779, when the elder Herschel 
considered it a fair match to Aldebaran, both in 
color and brilliance. From the ninth magnitude 
to the first is a more than fifteen-hundred-fold 
increase of brightness. 

Usually, however, it is content with reaching 
the third magnitude, which is about two hundred 
and sixty times as bright as the ninth. Its 
spectrum, a8 soon as it becomes bright enough 
for visual or photographic observation, is won- 
derfully beautiful, banded with dark, Venetian- 
blind-like shadings, on which the bright lines of 
hydrogen, and sometimes those of helium and 
other gases, stand out with startling brilliance. 
Clearly we have to do not with the mere removal 
of some obscuring veil, but with a real outburst 
of luminous energy in which glowing gases play 
a conspicuous part. 

For several years of late the maxima have 
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been nearly a month behind time, and the maxi- 
mum brightness, though by no means equalling 
what has sometimes been observed, has lasted 
much longer than the usual fortnight before 
beginning to decrease, For 1897 the predicted 
date was November tenth, but the star has not 
yet, at the time of writing (December eighth), 
apparently passed the summit of its light-curve. 

As to the causes which produce such 
phenomena, there are many theories, but we 
cannot discuss them here, 


a RS 


The Gunpowder Search. 


T is nearly three hundred years since the British 
Houses of Parliament were searched, and the 
barrels of gunpowder under the custody of Guy 

Fawkes, a soldier of fortune, were discovered a 
few hours before the opening of the session. The 
Gunpowder Plot was not exposed by vigilance, 
but by means of a letter written by one of the 
conspirators to a relative, warning him against 
attending Parliament on the first day. If there 
was lack of official vigilance then, there has beer 
none since, for Parliament has not been opened 
any year for three centuries until the cellars have 
been searched. 

The lord chamberlain of the court is charged 
with the duty of examining the vaults and secret 
passages, but ordinarily it is the vice-chamberlain 
who conducts the search. With him are associated 
the deputy sergeant-at-arms of the House of 
Commons, the clerk of the board of works and 
an inspector of police. 

These four officials are preceded by four 
yeomen of the guard in uniform and fully armed. 
They tramp through one corridor after another, 
and look into every dark corner, and finally 
reach an agreement that no gunpowder has been 
secretly stored in the cellars, and that it is safe 
for Parliament to meet. 

When the earliest searches were ordered during 
the reign of King James I., the guardsmen carried 
lanterns through the dark passages. The corridors 
and underground rooms are now flooded with 
electric light, but the yeomen of the guard respect 
the old custom and have lanterns in their hands. 

Under the Stuarts it was customary, when the 
inspection had been finished, for the lord cham- 
berlain to send a message to the sovereign by a 
mounted soldier with the information that it would 
be entirely safe for him to attend the opening 
session of Parliament. 

The mounted soldier no longer rides post-haste 

to the queen at Windsor or Osborne; but every 
year the vice-chamberlain sends the traditional 
message to her by private wire, and she is assured 
that there are no explosives in the cellars, and 
that she will not be exposed to unusual risks if 
she chooses to meet her Lords and Commons. 
She may not have the remotest intention of open- 
ing Parliament, but the message is received and 
acknowledged. 
. The lanterns are swung in the full glare of 
electric light by the yeomen of the guard because 
the plot of the first Guy Fawkes was unmasked 
by lamplight, and it is the impressive and stately 
method of looking for conspirators. The mounted 
messenger has been dispensed with, and the mes- 
sage is entrusted to the wires. This is the only 
concession made to modern progress. Otherwise 
the traditions of three centuries are respected 
in detail whenever this strange and interesting 
function is repeated. 

Mr. Emerson_explained these unchanging cus- 
toms when he said that the English god was 
Precedent. Whatever is, is right because it has 
been done for centuries. 
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Eager for Duty. 


ANON Hammond, in his recent book, “A 

Cornish Parish,” relates an incident of a 

Cornish fireman of a small town, whom the 
sudden clang of the fire-bell summoned from his 
daily labor to the scene of the fire close by. He 
viewed the flames for a moment or two, witha 
critical eye, and then, turning to a neighbor in the 
crowd, remarked placidly: 

“°Tis a proper fire, sure ’nough; I must go home 
and put on my uniform!” 

Not less leisurely was the behavior of a fireman 
of a certain small New England town which had 
but recently become the proud possessor of a fire- 
engine. There had been several quite needless 
alarms since the advent of the gorgeous and 
glistening new machine; and popular rumor 
attributed the haste with which they had been 
rung in, in part to a willingness on the part of the 
general population to see the fire-engine turn out. 
So, when the sound of the bells aroused him at 
midnight, this hero thrust his head out of the 
window and hailed a boy running by. 

“Hallo, there! Is it anybody’s haycock ?” 

“No!” the boy called back over his shoulder, as 
he turned the corner. 

“Tchk!” said the fireman, thoughtfully clicking 
his tongue against his teeth. Just then a man 
raced down the street. 

“Hi there, you!” he called to him as he dashed 
past, “is it a hen-coop?” 

“No!” the man shouted back, “it’s a house.” 

“Then, Maria,” said the fireman to his wife, 
resignedly, as he began groping for his boots, “I 
kinder guess I might’s well be startin’ along.” 
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How German Words are Made. 


NEWSPAPER of Dresden, Germany, the 
Weidmann, gives the faithful history of a 
terrible German word. It seems, according 

to this account, that among the Hottentots— in 
German Hottentoten—many marsupials are found. 
The works on natural history do not reveal this 
fact. Never mind, the story is just as good if it 
is not true. 

When—if ever—the marsupials are caught they 
are put into cages, there known as Kotter, 
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provided with covers to keep out the rain; the 
covers are called in German Lattengitter. The 
cages then become known as Lattengitterwetter- 
kotter, and the marsupial, after his imprisonment 
in one of them, is a Lattengitterwetterkotter- 
beutelratte. 

So much by way of explanation. One day an 
assassin—in German Attentiiter—was arrested 
who bad made an attempt on the life of a Hottentot 
woman, the mother of two stuttering and stupid 
children, who was called, on this account, Hot- 
tentotenstrottertrottelmutter. The malefactor 
was confined in a marsupial’s cage, whence he 
escaped. He was recaptured by a Hottentot, 
who put him in a safe place and came to the chief 
of the nearest German South African station and 
said, with beaming face, for he thought he had 
mastered the German language: 

“JT have captured the Beutelratte!” 

“What Beutelratte?” asked the chief; ““we have 
several.”’ : 

“The Attentiterlattengitterwetterkotterbeutel- 
ratte.” 

“But which Attentiter are you speaking of?” 

“Of the Hottentotenstrottertrottelmutteratten- 
tiiter.” 

“Oh! Then why don’t you say at once 
the Hottentotenstrottertrottelmutterattentiter- 
lattengitterwetterkotterbeutelratte?” 

Upon this the Hottentot fied in dismay, and no 
wonder. It may be said, however, in defence of 
the German language, that it has few words 
of quite such learned length as this. 
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ON AN EMPEROR’S BACK. 


The Emperor of Germany is an enthusiastic 
sportsman, and does not like, as other hunters do 
not, to see his game getaway. An incident which 
a German paper records as of recent occurrence 
shows that he is capable of waiving his dignity to 
prevent that calamity. 

Last autumn the emperor was hunting at 
Belleye, accompanied by his head gamekeeper 

; only. The emperor suc- 
ceeded in wounding a 
superb stag, which, after 
the shot, threw itself into 
a reedy pond, where it 
was out of the range of the 
emperor’s rifle. There 
was no boat with which 
to go out after the animal. 
; In this predicament, the 
' emperor looked about and 
/saw a large oak-tree 
which overlooked the 
pond, and from which 
the stag might be shot. 
But the emperor’s with- 
ered arm does not permit 
him to climb trees, so he commanded the game- 
keeper to “shin” the tree and shoot the stag. 

This the man tried to do, but he was so heavy 
and clumsy that he could not get up into the tree. 
He tried to do so two or three times; and, failing, 
was astonished to see the emperor stoop down 
like one who is preparing to play leap-frog, and to 
hear him say, “Climb on my back!” 

The gamekeeper mounted the emperor’s back, 
alongside the trunk of the oak; the emperor 
straightened up, and the gamekeeper was then 
able to reach the nearest branch and lift himself 
up into the tree. The result was that the emperor 
got his stag; but he has since laughed a great 
deal about the incident, averring that his whole 
empire had never weighed so heavily on his 
shoulders as that gamekeeper weighed. 
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NOT FICKLE. 


The saying, “Fickle as a weathercock,” once 
received a striking refutation in the experience 
of Dr. W. E. Channing. The famous Boston 
divine, being of a feeble constitution, was led to 
go to extremes in protecting himself against the 
cold, penetrating air of the winter in Boston; at 
such times nothing would induce him to go out of 
the house, even in a carriage, if the wind was 
from the east. 

A friend, not having heard from Doctor Channing 
for three weeks, notwithstanding that the weather 
had been unusually mild and agreeable, feared 
that he might be ill, and called at his house to 
inquire. He found Channing in his library, the 
sun streaming through the closed windows, and a 
blazing fire in the grate; the room was almost 
suffocating. The doctor himself seemed in his 
usual health and spirits. Naturally, the visitor 
asked why he was not enjoying the soft air and 
sunshine. Channing shook his head, and said 
“Impossible, my friend. I dare not, and you 
know I never do, venture out-of-doors in an east 
wind.” 

“But the wind has been south for the last three 
weeks!” urged his friend. 

“You are greatly mistaken,” rejoined the doctor. 
“Look at the weather-vane!” and he pointed 
triumphantly to the weathercock of a neighboring 
eburch. 

“But that vane has not moved"for the last three 
weeks. It wants oiling,’ was the response. 

The good doctor had been kept a prisoner for 
three weeks by a rusty weathercock! 
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QUITE ANOTHER THING. 


Circumstances are still much in the habit of 
altering cases. It is said that a Yorkshire socialist 
was explaining to a friend the principles of his 
belief, and that he made the statement, at the 
outset, that all possessions should be shared 
equally. 

“If you had two horses,” said the friend, 
“would you give me one?” 

“Of course,” said the socialist. 

“And if you had two cows, would you do the 
same ?”’ 

“Of course I should.” 
“Well, suppose, now,” said the friend, slowly, 











“that you had two pigs. Would you give me one 
of them?” 

“Eh! tha’s gettin’ ower near home,” said the 
other, slyly. “Tha knaws I’ve got two pigs.” 


ERRORS IN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


There sometimes seems reason for a complaint 
common among authors that artists do not read 
the text they are to illustrate. In one of the 
leading magazines recently the writer mentioned 


hundred years old. 


Picture the author’s disgust when the old | 
woman was represented with a head of hair that | and send to them’ for a boo 
might have served for the advertisement of some 


wonderful “restorative.” 
Even worse seems the fate of an unhap 


| 
writer who wrote a story about a boy named | 


> aia The artist metamorphosed him into a} 
irl. 


The readers of a récent novel were puzzled by 
a statement which it seemed impossible to recon- 
cile with facts. The text represented a devoted 
band of soldiers scaling well-nigh perpendicular 
cliffs, urging their jaded horses forward. The 
explanation was that the artist had represented 
the gallant band as mounted; the author had 
depicted them on foot. When attention was called 
to this hopes oe the easiest way out of the 
difficulty appeared to be to insert the few words 
as above, which was accordingly done without 
heed to the context. 

Mr. James Payn relates a similar story of his 
tale, “A Perfect Treasure.” The plot was taken 
from the story of the Nancy diamond. The jewel 
was entrusted after the battle to a faithful ser- 
vant, who fell among thieves, and to secure its 
safety, swallowed it. It is probable that no 
family retainer has ever been regarded with such 
solicitude for the quarter of a century as he was. 

The work was brought out with a picture b 
Sir John Millais, the woodcut of which happene 
to in the publisher’s ssession, and which 
seemed to him to illustrate the subject, “A Perfect 
Treasure,” for it was a little baby in its mother’s 
arms. 





A “LUCKY” LAWYER. 


Numerous instances are given of the power that 


Mr. Rufus Choate possessed over a jury, conceal- 
ing it even.at the time he was exercising it with 
the most potent effect. Mr. E. P. Whipple 
instances two notable cases of this kind: One 
resolute juryman said to another, as he entered 
the “box :” 


“Now, mind you, there is one man in this crowd 
who will not ave a verdict for the client of that 
man Choate. hy, sir, he is the great corrupter 
of juries. I know all his arts. He is engaged by 
fellows who wish to subvert justice between man 
ond yp. I hate him with my whole heart and 
soul!” 

When the verdict was given for Choate’s client, 
with hardly a discussion in the jury-room, the 
wonder was expressed that this obstinate member 
of the conclave agreed so readily with the rest. 

“Oh,” he said, “the case was a plain one. Choate 
was right this time ; and you know it would have 
been scandalous for me to violate justice because 
I had a prejudice against the person who sup- 
ported it. t him appear before us in a case 
where he is pelpebty wrong, and I will show you 
that I’m all right. He never can humbug me!” 

another occasion a hard-headed, strong- 
hearted, well-educated farmer was one of a jury 
that gave five verdicts in succession for Choate’s 
clients. He said: 

“T did not think much of his flights of fancy; 
but I considered him a very lucky lawyer, for 
there was not one of those five cases that came 
before us where he wasn’t on the right side.” 





DECLINED THE INVITATION. 


The Strand Magazine tells an amusing anecdote 
of a well-known Edinburgh professor who is both 
methodical and absent-minded. 


Professor W. is accustomed to take a daily walk 
with another old professor, when they discuss 
matters — beyond the comprehension of ordi- 
nary mortals. ; 

One day, when the walking was exceedingly 
bad, Professor W. was on his way to the corner 
at which he and his friend always met, when he 
encountered a you student whose face he 
recognized dimly, having seen it every day for 
several weeks in the classroom. He accordingly 
hailed his pupil, who was wading through the 
mud to get across the street. 

“Have you seen Professor 8.?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,”’ med the —-, pausing respect- 
fully in the midst of a mud puddle to remove his 
cap. “He is at the corner below, waiting for 
you.” 


“Good, very good!” responded the professor, 
looking over his spectacles with his classroom air 
when well ple with a student. “I thank you. 
You may be seated.” 


LAFAYETTE’S POSE. 


In her recent book, ‘“‘The Home of the Lafay- 
ettes,” Miss Edith Sichel narrates the following 
anecdote of the friend of Washington and America: 


On returning from his visit to America in 1825 
Lafayette stood for his portrait. His sister, 
Madame de Montagu, was much embarrassed by 
the thought that he would probably have been 

ainted with the Declaration of Rights in his 

and, but she was too delicate to ask him. 

On his first visit to her after his return home, 
she —— what pose he had chosen. Her 
curiosity made him smile. 

“Well, my dear,” he replied, “I am taking a 
walk—my hat and cane in my hand—tlike this,” 
and he imitated the attitude he had described. 

“And the other hand?” asked Madame de 
Moptegs, anxiously. 

“It is in my ket,” answered the general, 
“which is better than having it in somebody else’s.’ 


NOTHING OF THE SORT. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


sists in its perfect purity and great strength. 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as good as new. Just the foot 
of the stocking, triple heel and toe. 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 
er than darning, and by reversing 
knee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 
Ruined. Sizes 5to 10. Sizes 8\& to 10 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are finer gauge. 
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Wool, 15 cents per pair, two pairs for 25 cents. 


logue with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 














itored. 
Cot- 
ton, 10 cents per pair, 6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino 


| If any further information is desired, send for Cata- 


Racine Knitting Company, Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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To Stiff-necked, 


stubborn women: — “Only two kinds of people never 
change their minds— fools and dead men.” And you can’t 
be either one. Change your mind, then, about the 
best way of washing; look into the matter carefully ; 
lay aside prejudice; hold yourself open to convince- 
The best way of washing is with Pearline. 
Ease, economy, safety, health, quickness—these are the 
arguments for Pearline washing. Every woman who 
wants these things can satisfy herself that this is so. ms 


lers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


Pedd 
re. ** this is as good as" or *‘the same as Pearl- 
. ne IT's FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if 


” 
your grocer sends you an be 


d it back. JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 








For Waist or Skirt. Percaline, Silesia or Sateen. 
unchangeable and of superior quality. 
highest requirements. Look for ‘‘ Nubian Fast Black’’. on every yard. 


Closely resembles the best quality lining silks. 


for Waist Lining. Yard wide, double fold. AT ALI, DEALERS. 


Fast Black Linings 


BIAN 


They are positively 
Inexpensive, yet fill the 








Strong enough 








The irritated father of a truant boy was filling 
up sundry holes in the back yard where the urchin 
had “prospected” for angleworms a few hours 
before, when a neighbor who happened to be 


leaping over the fence remarked, with a praise- | 


worthy effort to say something consoling: 


“Well, boa boy, at any rate, is a faithful disciple 
alton.” | 


of Izaak 


“Him?” exclaimed the father, stopping to rest 
a@ moment and lesning dismally on the hoe-handle. | 
% of nobody! All he’s good fur | 


He aint a disciple 
on earth is to set on some log all day and fish!” 


HE charm of beautiful teeth which glisten 
like pearls and the refinement of a pure 
breath cannot be overestimated. They are a 
debt due self and society. How many a face, 
otherwise beautiful, is betrayed by ill-kept teeth 
and an impure breath? SHEFFIELD’s CREME 
DENTIFRICE is carefully prepared from a 
thorough knowledge of the results desired and 
the methods which are safe in accomplish- 
ing them. Don’t risk your teeth; try the safe, 
sure, delightful way of beautifying and 
DP « preserving them. Sheffield’s 
Creme in Collapsible Tubes. 
265 cents at all druggists. 


SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE Co., 
New London, Conn. 
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The Flag Goes By. 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! . 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 


ats off! 
The colors before us fly ; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 
Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary marches, and sinking ships ; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips ; 

Days of plenty and years of peace ; 

March of a strong land’s swift increase ; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe ; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along tho street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
The fag ‘ ing by! 
e flag is passing by! 
H. H. BENNETT. 
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“God’s Acre.” 


ich a wide Gocpaitory! East and west 

e gentle winds go sighing in their quest 
Among the grasses, as their whispers low 
Might soothe the sleepers. Mothers, as they go 
About their children’s beds, speak soft, — so here 
Kind Nature seems most motherly and dear; 
Lighting her pleasant lamps at eventide, 
She guards this holy place, so still and wide! 
Such a vast homestead! All its friendly doors 
Stand wide from dawn wn, and on it pours 
The sun its gladness, and the cloud its rain, 
And winter’s snows pass and return aouin _ 
And God’s great peace abides here; changing time, 
And shifting seasons, varied zone and clime 
Are allas one, Here sleep with sealéd eyes 
God’s own, till He proclaim, “Awake! Arise!” 


Mrs. 8. M. WALSH. 
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Unearth Them. 


INCE Dean Farrar was put in 
charge of Canterbury Cathedral, 
he has sought to restore the an- 
cient church which was founded 
by St. Augustine to its original 
beauty and grandeur. To do 
this he has wisely refrained 
from tearing down any part of 
it, and from adding a single wall 
or pillar. He has simply removed 
the heaped dust of ages, and 

cleaned away the grime with 
‘Su Wes which irréverent time had hidden 
the beautiful frescoes upon the walls. 

His work has been successful. The graves of 
martyrs who died for the cause which they 
believed to be true have been discovered; beau- 
tiful chapels have been dug out of the heaped 
earth, in which ages ago men and women, striving 
to find God, prayed to Him, and from the cleaned 
walls the faces of holy men of old again look 
down with warning or triumph in their eyes. 

Americans have no ancient cathedrals to clean 
and restore. In this country now the work of 
reform is that of human beings. Christians and 
agnostics are alike busy with schemes to uplift 
the degraded and criminal classes. Perhaps they 
could gain a useful hint in their work from the 
wise dean. 

If you would help your neighbor don’t begin 
by battering down his manners, his prejudices, 








mo 
his individual character, or by building up your 


own mind in him. Clean away the rubbish of 
his evil life, and uncover the original good in 
him. 

Bishop Johns preaching to the negro convicts 
in a Richmond jail, once said, “Don’t think of 
your thefts and fights, but of the time when you 
were good boys, and knew nothing of stealing 
and killing.” 

In the hearts of many of the worst men as in 
the dark crypts of the cathedral lie hidden 
forgotten altars and the likeness of a holy face. 
Uneover them. David after all his crimes, said 
of God, “He reatoreth my soul.” 
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Why They Cheered. 


Doctor Whewell, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was a great but unpopular man. 
Whenever he entered the Senate House, it was 
the ill-mannered practice of the undergraduates 
to begin a loud and continuous whistle. 

“How this originated I do not know,” writes 
Dean Farrar in bis recent book, “Men I Have 
Known.” “There were two legends about it: one 
was, that it intimated that the master would have 
to whistle for a bishopric; the other—equally 
absurd—was, that when some one had asked him 
how to pronounce his name he had said, ‘You 
must shape your mouth as if you were going to 
whistle!’ ” 

But under the rough manners of the students 
there was genuine goodness of heart. Doctor 
Whewell’s wife died ; he had been tenderly devoted 
to her, and when he attended chapel after her 
death the undergraduates were touched by an 
“old man’s anguish and a strong man’s tears.” 

“When next he entered the Senate House,” 
writes Dean Farrar, “there was dead silence. 
For the first time for I know not how many years 
not a whistle was heard; and then, a moment 
afterward, as by spontaneous impulse, the whole 





crowded mass of undergraduates in the gallery 
burst into a loud and long-continued cheer. It 
was not astonishing that such a proof of sympathy 
should move the heart of the great master, or 
that the tears should run down his cheeks. I do 
not think that he was ever whistled at again.” 


——_—_~§- 2 o- 


Abdul-Hamid. 


It is said that hardly one of the sultans of 
Turkey has died a natural death, and it may be 
added, with equal truth, that comparatively few 
of them have led a natural life. The reigning 
sultan is, however, one of the exceptions, and 
the following extract from “‘The Sultan and his 





| Subjects” is a faithful picture of his simple and | 


| arduous life: 


He rises at six o’clock, and works with his 
| secretaries till noon, when he breakfasts. After 
this he takes a drive, or a row on the lake within 
his vast park. When he returns he gives audiences 
to the Grand Vizier, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and 
other officials. 

At eight o’clock he dines, sometimes alone, not 
unfrequently in the someones of one of the ambas- 

ors. Occasionally his majest 
wives and daughters of the am 
other Pera notabilities, at dinner. 
usually a very silent one, is served in gorgeous 
style, @ la francaise, on the 
finest of plate and the most 
exquisite of porcelain. 

In the evening Abdul-Hamid 
often plays duets on the piano 
with his younger children. He 
is very fond of light music. 

He dresses like an ordinary 
eo gentleman, always 

wearing a frock coat, the breast 
of which, on great occasions, is 
richly embroidered and blazes 
with decorations. The present 
sultan is the first who has done 
ABOUL-HAMID. ower with the diamond aigrets 
formerly attached to the imperial turban or fez. 

The President of the United States is no more 
informal than the sultan in his manner of receiving 
guests. He places his visitor beside h 
sofa, and himself lights the cigarette he offers 
him. He is himself an inveterate smoker; the 
cigarette is never out of his fingers. 
is Suppo: to speak no languages but Turkish 
and Arabic, his majesty, though a good French 
scholar, carries on conversation through a drag- 


oman. 

Quite recently, a very great lady had the honor 
of dining with his majesty —the first Turkish 
sovereign, by the poy | who has ever admitted a 
Christian ‘woman to his table. After dinner, the 
lady noticed a mouse-trap, which had been for- 
gotten, on one of the chairs. 

“Oh!” said the sultan, “that is an excellent 
trap! It was sent to me from England, and I have 
caught ten mice in it to-day!” 






& 
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A Great Coast-Defence Gun. 


In a recent number of the Companion mention 
was made of a wonderful coast-defence gun now 
in process of construction by the United States 
government at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. From 
Harper's Weekly we borrow some further details 
and a cut, which will help readers to appreciate 
the size and destructiveness of this terrible engine 
of war. 


It is the largest gun ever constructed in the 
United States, and will weigh one hundred and 


(mello 





6 inch 05 rifle (navy) 
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ned to arrive, and we | 











Princess of Wales hap 
| stood aside on the steps to let them pass. 
| As usual, there was a crowd of people waitin 
to enter the house. A poor woman, just behin 
us, was iy omens to lift her child, a little 
cripple, so that he might see the princess; but 
each time that she pressed forward, a policeman 
| pushed her back. e child broke into a wail: 
| “Oh, I can’t see her! I can’t see her! You 
| promised I should see her, mammy!” 
| Gertrude turned quickly. “Give me your little 
| boy,” she said, and she took the astonished child 
|inher arms. “I will hold him up. He can havea 
| much better view here.” 


With a queenly gesture, she waved aside the | 


| 
| bewildered policeman. The little cripple put Lis 
tiny, wasted arms trustfully about her neck, and 
leaned eagerly forward to see all that was to be 
seen; and when the sight was over, and Gertrude 
ntly disentangled herself from his poor little 
ands, to give him back to his mother, the child 
ut his pale lips to her rosy cheek and kissed 
er 


“Pretty lady! pretty lady!” he said, admiringly. 

His mother broke into a torrent of thanks and 
apologies, while Gertrude, gathering up her bril- 
liant train, passed into the house. 


——___39e——_—_ 
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Her Grief! 


A stern and unrelenting grief, men say, 

Dropped in her life, and as the mollusk gray 

Round the send-speck that chafes and wears him sore 
Folds a soft mantle till it frets no more, 

So she around her sorrow deftly wove 


A won veil, the while unselfish love 
Kept her to duty’s tasks. Her dark abode 
She f: ith walls of nacre, till it — 
ity. So should earth some day, 


a 
Be richer for her sorrow laid away. 


th, who knows no mercy, came 
Suick. to destroy the outer shell (the same 
hat we call Life) Death’s Master cried: ‘Have care! 
Touch not the Pear! that lies enfolded there!” 


ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD. 
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Ingenious Texts. 


Our devout forefathers, so easily shocked in 
many ways, used to permit in the pulpit liberties 
| which in our time would be strongly resented or 


close to the line of libel; and they did not deem 
it amiss in a minister to select his text with a 
distinctly humorous intention; even sometimes 
perverting or curtailing it for the sake of a witty 
adaptation to circumstances. ; 


Parson Turell of Medford, in the first sermon 
which he preached after his wedding,—he had 
married a beautiful brunette,—gave out, certainly 
as much to the entertainment as to the edification 
of his flock, the text: ‘“‘I am black, but comely, O 
ye daughters of Jerusalem!” 

Abby Smith, the spirited daughter of Parson 
Smith, who married John Adams, despite the fact 
that her father disliked him so much that he 
would not invite him to the house to dinner, is 
said to have selected as the text from whieh her 
wedding sermon should be preached the signifi- 
cant lines: 

“Jobn came neither onting, bread nor drinking 
wine; and ye say, he hath a devil.” 

Wedding sermons, such as were then customary, 
offered a tempting field for clerical ingenuity. 
But that most certainly was not a wedding 
sermon, and the minister who preached it was 
| assuredly a bachelor, and a vert cynical and 
| erusty one at that, for which the abbreviated text 





| was announced to the startled congregation: 
|“There appeared a great wonder in heaven; a 
' woman.” : 

The famous Dr. Mather Byles, disappointed by 


Mr. Prince, who was to have preached in his 
stead, offered an impromptu discourse from the 
text, ‘‘Put not your trust in princes.” 

e€ was more excusable than the minister in a 





It is to be a little more than 
forty-nine feet in length, with a calibre of sixteen 


twenty-six tons. 


inches. Its projectile is expected to weigh more 
than cwenty-three hundred pounds, and about a 
thousand potinds of powder will be required for 
each discharge. Its extreme range will be sixteen 


miles, more or less. 
ie interesting fact about the building of this 
mster gun is thus stated by Hurper’s Weekly: 


y : 
of an American establishment to 
turn out forgings suitable for a sixteen-inch gun 
shows what remarkable strides have n e 
in the steel industry in the United States in the 
past fifteen years. In 1883-4, when the eight-inch 
guns for the new cruisers, Atlanta and Boston, 
were constructed, this government was under the 
necessity of sending to England for gun forgings. 
As late as 1885 the United States was dependent 
upon Europe for heavy gun forgings, and when 
an order was placed during 1884-5 with an English 
establishment, it was some eighteen months 
before this government was served. The forgings 
were for the ten-inch guns of the double-turreted 
monitor Miantonomoh. 

“At the prevent day this country is not only 
independent of the outside world for gun forgings, 
but is actually undertaking the building of a 
heavier piece of ordnance than has yet been 
turned out in any country in the world. 

“Experience has shown that the hammer used 
on gun forgings must be as heavy as the gun itself. 
The hammer now in use at the Bethlehem works 
has a weight of one hundred and twenty-five tons 
—practically the weight of the sixteen-inch gun. 
It was because of the lack of a heavy hammer in 
the United States that the first call for gun forg- 
ings had to be made of English establishments. 

It may be remark that the Bethlehem 
hammer is the largest one in existence. A model 
3 yg hammer was on exhibition at the World’s 

air.” : 
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Gentle Courtesy. 


Lady Camilla Gurdon, in her memories of 
Suffolk, tells a true story of a society woman who 
was sweet-natured and generous enough to give 
the poor of her very best. She used to visit the 
large, dreary workhouse in the manufacturing 
town near her country home. For this, she 
dressed herself carefully in her best clothes, and 
wore all her brightest jewels. “For,” said 
Gertrude, simply, “poor people care much more 
to see one in one’s best things than rich people 
do. I wonder why everybody generally puts on 
common, dull old clothes to visit cottages!” 

One night, we went ther to a m 
pretty Gertrude dressed in every bP ma the 


rainbow, with diamonds sparkling on her new | 
hair and shining about her soft, round throa' 





As we alighted from our carriage, the Prince and 








small New England town, who, for the es 
benefit of a miserly though prominent — oner, 
who was reputed to be holding for higher prices a 
large quantity of grain sadly needed for consum 
tion in the village, thundered from the high pulpit 
the text from Proverbs, “He that withholdeth 
corn, the people shall curse him.” 

Applying this denunciation more and more 
unmistakably to his indignant listener, who sat 
rigid with wrath in his pew, the preacher, carried 
away at length by his own eloquence, and angered 
at the little effect it — to produce, suddenly 
broke into a direct ress. Q 

“Colonel Ingraham! Colonel Ingraham!” he 
shouted, thumping the pulpit, “you know I mean 
you; why don’t you hang down your head?” 

At a somewhat later day and in a spirit less 

uestionable, two old-fashioned ministers, who 

isliked the innovation of “repeating tunes” when 
they were first introduced, aimed their discourses 
aptly. though in vain, against the objectionable 
practice. “These that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also,”’ one venerable 
minister gave out, sorrowfully, upon the first 
Sabbath of its introduction into his church; while 
another aged preacher, of a more bellicose turn, 
ne een a lively, original protest with the text, 
ar from complimentary to the choir, “The songs 
of the temple shall be howlings!” 


cial 
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Plucky, but Foolhardy. 


A hunter of wild beasts must be plucky, and he 
must also be prudent. He may possess coolness, 
nerve and quickness, and know how to handle his 
rifle; but if he is foolhardy, there will some day 
be an “accident.” In his “Reminiscences of 
India,” Colonel Pollok tells how one of the best 
shots in the country, and a very “lucky” hunter, 
met his death by his foolish rashness. 


Wedderburn was an English officer who had 
floored am ng and tigers right and left. One 
day, news having been brought him by the ne le 
people that there was a rogue elephant in the 
neighborhood, he took the field, accompanied by 
Oocha, a native hunter, noted as the slayer of 
many elephants, and by a dog-boy famous for his 
steadiness. 

He soon came across the rogue, a huge, 
elephant, and floored it; it Ft up on its 
again Wedderburn knocke 
would not die, and a running fight ensued, which 
was kept up till all the hunter’s ammunition was 
pe gag except the charge in one barrel of his 
rifle. The dog-boy had been sent back for more 
ammunition, but had not returned. 

The elephant, though weak, was very angr P 
and evidently had e up its mind to beat o its 
foe, or to die fighting. Retirin 
the animal stood at bay. 


tuskless 
feet, and 
itdown. The beast 





roposed 
fade, but 


to Oocha to accompany him into the g 





disapproved. Their personal application of Scrip- 
ture to others was occasionally pursued very | 
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that experienced hunter said, “Sahib, I have 
never known any elephant take so many bullets, 
He is a shaitan (a devil). We are in bad luck 
Leave him alone; he has no tusks, and 
he is sure to die. You have but one 
barrel loaded ; my rifie is empty; there is not a 
tree near, and the oe gay means fighting.” 
Wedderburn called him a coward, and said, 
“Well, stay here, and see how I will kill him,” 
and rushed on to his fate. The rogue allowed the 
hunter to get close up to him, and then, wheeling 
round, —— Wedderburn fired, failed to stop 
him, turned to run, and fell. Before the smoke 
cleared away his body was a shapeless mass. 
The next day the beast was found dead. 
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At Home Again. 


“I defy any man to stay away from his native 
town so long that on his return there will be 
nothing left to remind him of the old days,” said 
a@ successful Western man, who had just paid a 
visit to his birthplace, a little village of northern 
New Hampshire. 


“When I saw ty mag after a lapse of forty 
ears, it seemed to me there was not a single 
hing which had remained unchanged. The town 

has become a place of mills and industry; all its 

old sleepy charm is gone. My old schoolfellows 

are gray-headed, sober men, and the men of forty 

qoere ago are either tottering with age, or at rest 
the graveyard. 

“When I saw my old chums, ‘Bouncing Bob’— 
so named from his prodigious weight—and ‘Slab’ 
Peters, whose name was also the result of nature’s 
allotment of flesh, my heart sank, for Bouncin; 
Bob is lank and bony, while Slab Peters woul 
require two seats in a street-car. 

“*Doubting’ Phipps, who used to mistrust all 
statements, whether as to the sbere of the globe 
or the price of peanuts, I was told lived on a farm 
so far away that he seldom came to town. 

“The night before I came away I was telling a 
couple of Young men at the post-office something 
— my wheat farm, in answer to their ques- 

ons. 

“T had re made a statement in regard to the 
number of bushels yielded the year before, when 
I was startled by a drawling voice behind me, 
proceeding from a man who had entered the store 
while my back was turned. 

“*Sounds very fine,’ said the voice, ‘but I mis- 
trust it can’t be true.’ 

“The two Pinay men turned with intolerant 
haste to confront the newcomer; but I wheeled 
around with a sudden feeling of warmth at my 


eart. ; 

“*You are Doubting Phipps, I know!’ I cried, 
holding out both hands; and I was not mistaken. 
We talked for an hour, and at the end of that 


| time I felt that Trowbury was still Trowbury.” 








A Mother’s Kisses. 


A recent traveller to Spain, writing in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, describes a touching scene 
witnessed at the departure of a regiment for 
Cuba. All day long there had been heard the 
measured tread of soldiers, marching through the 
streets; all day long gaily bedecked boats had 
been passing to and from the vessel that was to 
take them to Havana. 


The twilight had begun to dee 
correspondent saw ‘‘a startling an 
—the impetuous action of a portly good-looking 
and _ well-dressed ee ee noticed a young 
soldier walking dejectedly alone down the, pier 
in his travelling gray, with a knapsack strapped 
over his shoulders. 

All the rest of the men had friends, their novias, 
mothers, relatives, and made the usual gallant 
effort to look elated and full of hope. This lad 
had no one, and it might be divined that he was 
carrying a desolate heart overseas. 

The handsome woman burst from her group of 
friends, took the boy’s hand, and said, x | son 
has already gone to Cuba. He is in the regiment 
of Andalusia, and sailed two months ago. You 
may meet him, Pepe G.; take this kiss to him.” 
She leaned and kissed his cheek. 

An English boy would have shown awkward- 
ness, but these graceful southerners are never at 
a loss for a pretty gesture and a prettier word. 

he boy ushed with pleasure, and still as 
the lady’s hand, said, with quite a natural gal- 
lantry, without smirk or silly smile, “And may I 
not take one for myself as well, sefiora?” 

The lady reddened, laughed a little nervously, 
and bent and kissed him in, to the frantic 


n when the 
pretty sight’’ 


| applause of soldiers and civilians, while the boy 


walked on braced and happy. 


~ 
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Taking it for Granted. 


It is not wise to jump hastily to a conclusion, 
but this reflection generally comes after one has 
jumped. 


A man who was otsing at the dining-table in 
the long saloon of a Mississippi River steamboat, 
waiting for the fried chicken he had ordered, 
suddenly took a small note-book out of his ket, 
wrote something in it, and showed it to his wife, 
sitting in the next seat. 

The wife read it, smiled, and he replaced the 
note-book in his pone. On looking up, he was 
surprised to see that a bald-headed man, who sat 
on the other side of the table, directly opposite, 
was regarding him with a scowl. He was still 
more surprised when this bald-headed passenger 
—_ him on the hurricane-deck of the steamer 
an hour later and said, in a tone of indignation: 

“I know what you were writing in that pass- 
book a while ago. You were directing that lady’s 
attention to this right eye of mine. I want you to 

ile it may look peculiar, 





understand, sir, that w 
it is not a glass eye, sir!” 

“My dear sir,” replied the other, in astonish- 
ment, “‘you never were. more mistaken in your 
life. That lady is my wife. She happens to be 
deaf. I was asking her if she didn’t think the 
cook was waiting for that spring chicken to grow 
a little bigger before he killed it. Now that I 
notice your eye, however, I can see that it does 
look very much like a glass eye.” 
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A Sympathetic Stomach. 


The kind of sympathy which some people have 
with human suffering—a sympathy which con- 
cerns itself with the effect of the spectacle of that. 
suffering on themselves rather than with the 
feelings and relief of the sufferers—is neatly 
satirized in this story: 


Mr. Coddle, returning to his office after a trip 
outside, drew a long face. 

“Oh, dear,” he sighed, “‘I saw such a dreadful- 
looking beggar on the street! He was the very 
picture of the demon of starvation, and the sight 
of him had &uch a curious effect on me!” 

“What effect?” he was asked. 

“Tt actually made me hungry to look at him.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“T went and got my dinner, though it was hardly 
twelve o’clock!” 
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| pleasant terms, for his brown face brightened 
| when he saw her, and he paused in serving a 

| customer to touch his cap with a deferential | 
| gesture. 
| A few steps farther on Maud spied a small 


Nats to (rack. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
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The ’Leven Little Fellows’ Sled-Ride. 


One little fellow with a little sled new; 
“Hullo there, Bobby!” and then there were two. 


Two little fellows in the snow to the knee ; 
“Want me to help you?” and then there were 
three. 


Three little fellows in a cheerful furore ; 
“Stuck in the drift, boys?” and then there were 
four. 


Four little fellows and a hill all alive ; 
“Hullo, ’m a-comin’!” and then there were five. 


Five little fellows in a laughable fix ; 
“Sled tumbled on you all?” and then 
there were six. 


Six little fellows ‘neath a great smil- 
ing heaven; 

“Hurrah for the fun, boys!” then 
there were seven. 


Seven little fellows gaily sliding past 
a gate; 

“I’m swinging out to reach you!” 
then there were eight. 


Eight little fellows on the sled fine ; 
“Room for me, is there?” and then 
there were nine. 


Nine little fellows engaged like fight- 
ing men; 

“No place for me, either?” then 
there were ten. 


Says the first little boy, “There’s 
room for only seven.” 

“How’re going to manage ?” and then 
there were ’leven. 


Then a great big farmer placed a 
board on the sled; 

“Now see if there isn’t room for all,”’ 
he said. 


So they all of them hastily, promptly 
did see, 
And the ’leven little fellows were as 
happy as could be. 
LouIsE R. BAKER. 
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Tippie. 

Tippie was a little black-and-tan 
dog that lived in the Hawaiian 
Islands. He belonged to Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin, and they thought a 
great deal of him. They quite 
often talked to Tippie, and as he 
never spent much time with other 
dogs, but was with people every 
day, he learned to be very intelligent. 
All his friends considered him a 
smart dog, but he surprised even 
his friends one day, and this is the 
way he did it: 

He used to go very often to visit 
a little boy who lived about two 
blocks from his home. This little 
boy’s name was Charlie. 

One day Charlie’s mamma was 
taken sick. Charlie always slept 
with his mamma, but now his 
grandmother did not think best for 
him to do so, so she said to Charlie, 
“Now I am going to make a little 
bed for you on the floor of this 
small room just off from mamma’s, 
and when Tippie comes over you 
may invite him to come and sleep 
with you to-night.” 

Charlie thought that would be 
fine, so he made no objection to 
sleeping away from mamma, but 
said, “All right,” instead. And this 
was just what his grandma had 
hoped. When Tippie came over 
Charlie took him to the little room and showed 
him his bed. Then he said, “Now, Tippie, 
when you go home you ask your mamma to let 
you come over here to-night and sleep with 
me. Come to-night,” he added slowly, looking 
straight into Tippie’s eyes, “and stay all night. 
Now, Tippie, remember.” 

Tippie put his head on one side for a moment 
as he looked at Charlie, then he wagged his tail 
and went home. 

That evening about eight o’clock Tippie stood 
up in the corner and barked. This was the way 
in which he had been taught to say that he 
wanted to get outdoors. 

Mrs. Austin started to open the door, but Mr. 
Austin stopped her. “It is too late,” he said. 
“Tf Tippie goes out at this hour he will get lost 
or some one will take him off.” 

“T think he will be all right,” Mrs. Austin 
answered, and opened the door. 

Tippie immediately frisked out with every 
manifestation of delight. The evening passed 
and no Tippie came to the door to be let in. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Austin grew anxious, and 
Mrs. Austin began to think that her husband 
had been right. The house was closed for the 
night and still no Tippie appeared. 

In the morning Mr. Austin was obliged to go 
to the office early. After he had gone Mrs. 


Smee eines Sak eateiane heatny to fies 
r. 


As she opened it, in frisked Tippie, appar- 











ently as glad to see her as she was to see him. 


She knew that Mr. Austin would be glad to 


| know that Tippie was safe, so she walked down 


to the office, taking the little truant with her. 

On her way back she thought she would see 
how Charlie’s mamma was, so she and Tippie 
stopped at the house. After visiting awhile 
Charlie’s grandma said to Mrs. Austin, “Did 
you miss Tippie last night?” 

“Why, yes,” Mrs. Austin answered, “do you 
know anything about where he was?” 

“Why, he was here,” she replied. And then 


she told about Charlie’s invitation to Tippie, and 
of Tippie’s putting his head on one side as if to 
consider what Charlie said, then wagging his tail 
and going home. 

“At eight o’clock,” she added, “we heard a 
scratch on the door. We opened it and there 
stood Tippie. We invited him in, and he ran 
right across the house to the little room that 
Charlie had shown him. He sniffed around the 
bed until he discovered that Charlie was in it, 
and then he curled quietly down by his feet and 
went to sleep. And there he spent the night, 
just as he had been invited to do.” 

JuLIA DARROW COWLES. 
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**A Great Scheme.’’ 


It was a freezing day. Bits of ice basked 
stolidly in the cold sunshine, without even a hint 
of moisture about their edges. The north wind 
blew sharply around every corner, and tore 
through the streets at a mad rate, making ears 
and noses+tingle and ache. 

Down Asylum Avenue walked Maud Harper 
and her mother. As they passed the peanut- 
stand at the Dearborn Street corner, the wind 
stopped to take breath. This gave Maud a 
chance to straighten her hat and to turn toward 
the peanut-seller with a nod andasmile. It was 
evident that she and the old man were on 





How ’s that! 





boy with his scrawny little fists close up to his | 
mouth, in a vain endeavor to warm them with | 
his breath. His face was hard and thin and sad, | 
like the faces of those children to whom a happy 
home is unknown; and Maud’s own face grew | 
tender with sympathy. 
“O mamma, see that poor little fellow! His 
hands must be so cold! May I warm them? 
Oh, may I, mamma?” The voice was eager. 
Her mother smiled down at her. “If you can 
be quick about it,” she answered; “we haven’t | 
much spare time.” | 
Maud waited for no more. She darted ahead, | 
caught the boy by the sleeve, and with a few 
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FANCIES. 


I like to skate at sunset when 
The ice gets all aglow. 

I like to play adventures and 
Imagine things, you know. 


My hockey stick’s a captain’s sword,— 
I'm ordered now to charge. 

Thus I defy the enemy 
And scorn ther, small and large. 


My hockey stick’s an Indian's club. 
I sound my wear-whoop loud. 

Behind that bush ten hostiles lurk, 
And I will chase the crowd. 


My hockey stick’s a baseball bat. 

The ball,—this brown pine cone. 
I speed from base to base 
And win the game alone. 


It’s getting dark—too dark to stay. 
My skates off, hore I go. 

Now I am scouting on the road,— 
My stick’s a gun, you know. 





1. 
CHARADES. 
1. 
8 ancient seat 


My first by posntas’ 
he sea to greet. 


Flows calmly on, t 
My next is heard where merchants meet, 
Or prattling maids each other greet. 

My last to weary pilgrim seems 

Longer than nightmare’s struggling dreams. 
My whole the anxious mother serves 

To soothe the restless baby’s nerves. 


I met my first one summer day 
Upon a sandy shore. 
Upon his head, with a jaunty air, 
A cap of my whole he wore. 
“Good friend,” I said, “pray what is 
your name?” 
“My second,” he made repl i. 
“And where do you live?” } queried 


next. 
“At my third,” he said, “near by.” 
Itt. 


Of all things second is the worst 
To vex an earnest soul; 

Vet | a boy my second first 
The value of my whole. 


The first a last in fiercest storm 
O’erpass the bounds of yore ; 
But whole will cut the fairest form 
Known in scholastic lore. 
2. 
ANAGRAMS, 
I 


*| The —— man I ever knew ' 
| Came out and —— my horse, ’tis true, 
But —— my hopes for a lodging, too. 


If. 
Only a heart of —— 
Can such an —— own, 
Treating thus his benefactors, 
—— them from all they’ve known. 


Itt. 


He came on the ——, but —— I would 
not, 
Till that night, in a ——, I saw that I 
i ought. 
IV. 
The snow-drifts —— in the morning 
sun, 
And my nose ——; come, let’s run! 
3. 


RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m an act that divides; 
And lumber besides; 
A quantity am I; part, too. 
Examine, you'll find 
In me are combined 
These things I have mentioned to 
you. 
Il. 
To five bundred add a unit, 
If you wish 
By so simple an addition 
To catch a fish. 
Itl. 
Unhappy he 
Who owns not me; 
But oh! how wretched is his lot 
Who through long years forsakes me 
not; 

Who never in the morning hours 
Can see me filled with dewy flowers. 
IV. 

I swim, I swim 
Near the ocean’s brim, 
® I walk the wide world o’er, 
My comrades prove, 
ere’er we rove, 
I’m one of two or four. 
Yet no companion may I own, 
In solitude I am alone, 


4. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


From out his t--t the warrior strode, 
Ere forth to tournament he rode; 
Intent to t--t with all who came, 
And win himself a knightly name. 
He bade his squire to t--t their 


steeds 
With arms and harness for their 
needs, 
And see that all was t--t and trim 
In armor, trappings, wind and limb. 
He pulled the t--t upon his chin, 
And vowed his virgin spurs to win; 
Then mounted steed to t--t away 
And mingle in the knightly fray. 
The t--t upon his downy cheeks 
The unfledged, callow knight be- 


L. J. BRIDGMAN. - 


words pulled him gently toward the corner they | 
had just passed. 

The peanut-seller saw them coming, and a| 
broad smile lighted up his wrinkled face. 

“Anither pair o’ cauld hands?” queried the 
old Scotchman, as the two stopped by the little 
stand. 

Maud nodded gaily, producing some money 
from her dainty purse, while the boy waited in 
scared wonder, looking as if he had half a mind | 
to run away. But instead he stood like a small | 
statue, while the peanut-man measured out the 
hot nuts and filled first one and then the other of 
his coat pockets. 

“Ye'll be no mair cauld,”’ commented the old 
man, and with a dawning light in his eyes the 
boy thrust his little red hands among the novel 
pocket-warmers. A grin of joy replaced the | 
wondering look, as the grateful heat made itself | 
felt, and then one of the peanuts was popped | 
between the pinched lips, and delight made the | 
weazened face to fairly shine. 

“Come, dear, or we shall be late for the train,”’ 
urged Maud’s mother. 

“Thank’e, ma’am!” the urchin managed to 
say, as his little benefactor moved away. 

The old Scotchman looked on with a contented 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


smile; while a young man who had been watch- | € 
hood, bachelors-button, Canterbury 
ing bride, maiden’s tresses, matrimony, none-so- 


ing the proceeding said to his comrade: 
“That’s a great scheme! Think I'll try it!” 
And he did. Emma C. Down. 


| four o’clocK, morning ) 
wormwood, evening primrose, painted 
rue, everlasting, 


aks, 
From t--t and “toffee” weaned but 


e, 
Or eke from food of earlier date. 
Yet, lest I seem to t--t his youth, 
I haste to add, in honest truth, 
That when the trumpet’s t--t was heard, 
His courage mounted like a bird; 
And through the fray, with t--t and art, 
He bore no mere ignoble part; 
Till t--t a knight with lance in rest 
Smote crashing through his youthful breast. 
From funeral t--t the friar preached 
Until that gay court stood impeached 
Of bloodshed, treason, t--t and crime, 


| And the wild license of their time. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


8. Tied, diet. 


Loaf, foal. 
6. Tool, loot. 


1. 1. Revel, lever. 2. 
r. 5. Mood, doom. 


4. Rag , day 
7. sagged, neers: Deal, lead. 9. Deliver, relived. 


10. Latches, satchel. 


2. M 
M 0 r 
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38. 1. Tale, or—tailor. 2. Car, pets, step—carpets. 


4. Thyme, old man, dusty miller, heath, rose, 
lory, phiox, ragged robin, 
adies, bay, 

balm, honesty, innocence, iris, 
ebri ht, crowfoot, wallflower, cockscomb, pink, 
k, lavender, lady’s-slipper, foxglove, monks- 
lls, mourn- 


retty, bleeding heart, feverfew, sage, live-forever, 
neset. 
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THe GoLtp REsERVE.—The Treasury gold 
reserve in the closing days of the year passed the 
one-hundred-and-sixty-million-dollar line, which 
is a record that has not been equalled since 
September, 1890. From June, 1890, to June, 
1891, the gold reserve dropped from $190,000,000 
to $118,000,000.. The tendency continued to be 
downward, most of the time, except as it was 
arrested by the receipt of gold from the sale of 
bonds; and the lowest point was touched in 
January, 1895, when the reserve amounted to 
$45,000,000, or less than half the amount which 
had been regarded among conservative financiers 
as essential to the stability of the currency. 

THE SEAL QUESTION AND RECIPROCITY.— 
The negotiations between our own and the 
Canadian governments touching the seal ques- 
tion, reciprocity and other matters are at a 
standstill. Our government made it a condition 
of entering upon the other matters that Canada 
should agree to the suspension of deep-sea sealing 
for one year, the United States, on its part, 
suspending the killing of seals on the Pribilof 
Islands for the same period. Canada refused to 
accept this condition, on the ground that it would 
give the Canadian sealers a claim to compensation 
from their government for the interruption to 
their business. The British government, basing 
its action on the unwillingness of Canada to enter 
into the arrangement, has refused to join the 
United States, Russia and Japan in putting a 
stop to deep-sea sealing. 


RussiA AND KorEA.—A new complication 
has been introduced into the difficulties in the far 
East by the action of Russia in securing from 
Korea an agreement which puts the control of 
Korean finances and customs permanently in the 
hands of a Russian “financia) adviser.” This 
arrangement is highly displeasing to Japax 
because it runs counter to Russia’s promise to 
join her in maintaining the independence of 
Korea. It is scarcely more pleasing to Great 
Britain, because one of its conditions is the 
summary dismissal of the English superintendent 
of Korean customs. This official, who was 
engaged under a contract which has more than 
three years to run, refused to recognize his 
dismissal and appealed to the British consul. 
The general interest of Great Britain in Korea 
was recently defined by Mr. Curzon, Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in the House of 
Commons. He declared it to be for the interest 
of Great Britain to see that the independence of 
Korea was maintained, and that it was not ter- 
ritorially or administratively absorbed by Russia. 

A CHINESE ISLAND SEIZED BY FRANCE.— 
Following the example of Germany in seizing 
Kiao-chau, and of Russia in occupying Port 
Arthur, France is reported to have taken posses- 
sion of the island of Hainan, between the China 
Sea and the Gulf of Tonquin. The Chinese 
are said to have offered no resistance. 

RELIEF FOR THE “RECONCENTRADOS.”— 
By direction of the President, Secretary Sherman 
has published an appeal to the American people 
te contribute supplies for the relief of the suffer- 
ing “reconcentrados” in Cuba. These unfortunate 
non-combatants whom General Weyler forced to 
leave their farms and crowd into the towns are 
in great distress. The aid which General Blanco’s 
relief committees are able to give them is inade- 
quate, and the Spanish authorities have agreed 
to admit free of duty such supplies as may be 
consigned to our consul-general, General Lee, 
and to coéperate in their distribution. 

AUTONOMY IN CuBA.—So much of the plan 
of autonomy for Cuba as provides for the appoint- 
ment of a ministry, to be advisers of the governor- 
general, took effect January 1st. The ministers 
who had been appointed took the oath of office. 

THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR.—The cam- 
paign against the Afridi and other tribes on the 
northwestern frontier of India has been brought 
to a close by the severity of the weather, and the 
expedition which followed the tribesmen into 
the mountainous Tirah district has been recalled. 
Tt has lost nearly 2,000 officers and men, killed 
and wounded, and has undergone great hardships 
owing to the difficult nature of the country. 
The tribes are unsubdued, and unless some 
arrangement with them is effected in the”’mean- 
time, the campaign will be resumed in the spring. 


RussiA AND THE GoLD STANDARD.—For 
the first time in her history, Russia has become 
a gold-standard country. The final step was 
taken by an imperial ukase, late in November, 
which authorized the issue of a new gold coin 
worth five roubles in silver or paper. Under the 
ukase, all paper notes will bear an inscription 
certifying that the state bank will give gold coin 
for them without limitation of amount, that this 
exchange is guaranteed by the entire property of 
the state, and that credit notes have parity with 
gold throughout the empire. Russia hitherto has 
had a silver standard, which until recently hasbeen 
represented only by depreciated paper roubles, 
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The American 
Standard Encyclopedia. 
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By aA, HIS is the latest (1897) edition of the American Illustrated Standard Ency- 
A AS Sh clopedia. It contains 980 pages and is strongly bound in cloth. It has 
«7 been sold by agents as a subscription book, with wider margins and heavier 
paper, at $4.00 a copy. By a special deal with the publishers we are per- 
mitted to offer it, in connection with the Companion, ‘at a rate far below its whole- 
sale price. The American Standard Encyclopedia has been edited with a special 


reference to the needs of the average family. It gives practical information on all 





subjects treated by the costly works. Every family where the Companion is read 
would do well to own a copy. 


eet 


EDITION 





it is a Compendium of Universal Information, 


Embracing Agriculture, Anatomy, Architecture, Archeology, Astronomy, Banking, 
Biblical Science, Biography, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce, Conchology, Ethics, 
The Fine Arts, Geography, Geology, Grammar, Heraldry, History, Hydraulics, 
Hygiene, Jurisprudence, Legislation, Literature, Logic, Mathematics, Mechanical 
Arts, Metallurgy, Metaphysics, Military Science, Mining, Medicine, Mythology, 
Natural History, Philosophy, Navigation and Nautical Affairs, Physics, Physiology, 
Political Economy, Rhetoric, Theology, Zoology, Etc., with the correct pronunciation 


of every term and proper name. 
This great work given only to Companion 


THE OFF ER. subscribers for one new subscription and 


25 cents extra, postage included. Sold for $1.25, post-paid. .. . 


tes Cecilia Cabinet Organ 


For Schoolroom and Home. 


.-ESCRIPTION. The action of the 
Cecilia Organ is as carefully 
voiced as if it were made to go 
into a $1'75.00 instrument. The 
case is of black walnut, strong 
and in good taste, and well 
adapted for the home, lodge or 
schoolroom. Height of Organ when closed 
88 inches, length 43 inches, depth 20 
inches, weight 115 lbs. Has five octaves 
of keys, one set of full-sized reeds and a 
knee-swell. Keys, pedals and knee-swell 
are of full size. The bellows are strong and 
of unusual capacity. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS can easily raise the 
necessary funds for the purchase of this 
Organ by taking advantage of a plan which 
we have developed. Send four cents in 
stamps for particulars. 


ee eal 


We Pay the Freight. 


The price of the Cecilia Organ is but 
$30.00. When purchased, it will be de- 
livered, freight charges paid by us, at any 
railroad freight office east of the Missis- 
sippi River. When it is sent to any freight 
office in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas or Louisiana we shall require $1.00 additional for freight charges; in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas or Oklahoma, $2.00 additional; in 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico or Texas, $4.00 additional; to freight 
offices west of these states, $6.00 additional. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Brown’s C 





o—_— 
Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [ Ado. | 


STAM 








500 fine mizred,Australian,etc.,l0c. ; 
105 varieties, Siam. etc. and nee AL 





bum, st . unused, 10c. ; 30 U.S... 10c. ; 12 Afri- 
ca,10e. ; ica, ee ue illus. 
pecial terms 





list tree. ~~ fe siock, low prices. § 
com, ¥. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 


ELECTRICAL vv nmsussrat 
HEATING. STOVES 


Sra os. 


WINTER IN THE KLONDIKE.—An idea of | 
the kind of weather that the gold-hunters of the 
Klondike must face in winter may be gathered 
from meteorological records made on the Upper 
Yukon in the season of 1880-81, and recently 
published in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. From the end of October a steady fall of | yh 

Fm after monroe 5 For ful 


temperature set in, and in December the ther- | 
mometer touched 67° Fahrenheit below zero! SEARS. ROBBUCE & 00. In Inc., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















This was the lowest, the record for January 1G M 
being 41°, for February 58° and for March 43° Bi vw = 
below zero. During the last-named month the something su nee! i$ ads eats 
long cold was broken, but the ice did not start in fal Lithograph Plate wis 

_ cen aon 15Cents. JO 





the Yukon until the middle of May, and for | BAUSCHER, J Jr., Box 67, Freeport, 


sveral weeks thereafter floating ice prevented | 
“6 NEW KLONDIKE ENTERTAINMENT, 


the navigation of the river. Ry Rn eB 
== | ment t the day, ane wen "ailing « opera houses, 
ELECTRICITY IN THE MENAGERIE. — A where sI rR as To +e cise ever has, fs e Ki on- 
j e x on consistin: 0 magnificen 
celebrated family of lion-tamers are reported to views of the Klondi ¢ country whi ich are thrown onto 
use electricity. A live wire is stretched across a big 
the cage, and serves as an impassable yet invisible 


barrier which protects the performer. It is said to 00 7 

‘ can be made by any one without PP ROKE with this 

oe ae gh the wire gives a lasting lesson Ber die outfit. EB Cc K & 

fiercest q cago, hav: & ex ion oF 

to —_ incliding the fifty Klondike views, Klondike Roden 

lecture, ete., and they furnish L— including advertis- 

ing, posters, admission tickets n, etc., ready to 

show for a very small sum of mene y on easy terms, and 
any one can make big money with their outfit. Send to 

them for full p particulars,mentioning Youth's Companion. 


, GIRLS EARN “cor” RING 


a For_ selling . dozen } en packages of 
Jumbo Nomoney 
sf, at once for same. 





THE CINEMETOGRAPH IN ASTRONOMY.— 
It is proposed to take a series of “moving pic- | a: 
tures” of the next solar eclipse by a cinemetograph 
camera. Five to six photographs per second are | , 
hoped for. ‘These will afford a means of studying | 
the phenomena of the eclipse without interference | Q 
from subjective influence. 
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wy | STORES: ene 
Hien FiieHts.—According to the figures of | | ond 
Monsieur de Fonvielle, the famous French aéro- 9 ‘ 
[ : naut, free balloons have | 5 e ra] tt 
attained a height ‘about | @ > 
twice as great as that of 5 | 
any balloon carrying a|% English 
| man. In 1894 Mr. Berson Winter 
| ascended in a balloon to| z Russet, } 
| the immense elevation of | 2 also Black Calf 5 | 
| 30,000 feet ; but since then | 2 oe ree ae 8 | 
a free balloon, carrying | 5 calf lined, water- $74 
self-recording instruments | 4 proof as a shoe } | 
capable of registering the | ~ ig One EY 
height attained, has | | Cott and Enam- Q 
_ Saver reached an elevation of OT ee IG 
60,000 feet—more than double the height of |? oot Cait'with YC| 
Mount Everest, the loftiest mountain in the | 4 soe. 18 
world. The little cut will show the relative alti- | 2 dress in U. § ¢ + 
tudes of balloon and mountain top. i) 
ta B 50 3. 
MERIDIAN ANTS.— Among the curious inhab- 5 | 
itants of Australia are a species of termites iS} 
called the “meridian ants,” because they invaria- and 25 Cents | 
bly construct their long, narrow mounds so that & additional } 
the principal axis of the dwelling runs exactly 3 dunes. 
north and south. -These mounds are 6 or 8 feet 
in height, and consist of a series of spires | L. G. BLISS ws | 
topped with smaller spires, and when viewed | 4 ce, (&| 
end on, they show a remarkable resemblance to | 0 | 
a many-spired cathedral. < Summer St. { | 
BB S Boston. 2 | 
PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER WATER. — Photo- z Mail Order | 
graphs have recently been successfully taken | . 


under water at a distance of 10 or 12 feet. The 
camera was carried by a diver, the light was 
supplied by an electric lamp carried in the diver’s 
headpiece. The experiments were carried out in 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


DENVER———WALLA WALLA (Wash.)———UTICA 












A Bie SeRPEent.—What is believed to have AND CHAIN 
been the largest snake ever contained in the pap Nan Eee mg 


reptile-house of the London Zodlogical Garden || among your friends. This 
died there last November, after having lived || {fam or isin works, and 


i ivity. comes in Ladies’ or Gents’ size; 
more than 20 years in captivity. It was a python |} comes tn Ladies’ a hest-grade 








from Malacca, and measured a trifle more than Bie eyele 75 lbs. for Boys’ or Girls’ Bi- 
20 feet in length. Its principal food was ducks, || $fCle;2 Noe for @ Rifte; 30 Ibs. for a 
and it was fed, usually, once a week, although Mandolin, Violin ge Guitar, or Biiver 





sometimes it refused food for a month. | W. G. BA EK (Dept. ¥), ‘}. Springfield, Mass. 


ated 8 eous Denti- HOW 
| frice”’ whitens the teeth without ‘injury. (Ade. | 
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|| HALL’S HAIR RENEWER| 





TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock, or Toilet Set, 
with,20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with | j 
every pound. Send for new illus- 
trated Premium and _ Price-List. 
TH REAT AMERICAN 
COMPANY, 31 .. 33 Vesey Street, 
New York, b. O. Box 289. 











“A perfect type of the highest order 
ie 


§ 
Breakfast 











Absolutely Pure. 
| Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


(f° FORONE DAYS WORK 
EN 


GIVES LENGTHSLUSTRE 











Send on a postal card 7 
Post Office and County ad 
and we mail, at our risk, a lot of 
hand enameled, Gold Plated 
When sid sell among friends. 
hen sold ok send ourmoney | 
and we send, charges paid,an | 
m faced, Stem-winding, | 
id Plated, Pe Anes - 


name—Mr., Miss or Mrs.—so we 
can tell whether ' we are doin 
business with TOO) ent, Ad- 


Sei Ben wes Quin eek. | 














The New Companion 
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Sewing 
Machine 





WITH FULL SET OF 
ATTACHMENTS 
FIVE DRAWERS =-:- 


$19.00. 


DIG 


and 


On receipt of a postal %& BeeEeeeceeeeee eee! 
we will send you free semi 


our latest booklet, fully describing this superb Machine. Will also include 
free a reproduction taken from our prize photograph contest. -:- -i- -t- 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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GREAT BIBLICAL LIBRARY ! 


Read these three letters taken from thousands 
of a similar character : 


“I have seen no work that will yield a richer harvest of most 
desirable knowledge, or a higher inspiration in the direction of 
virtue and duty, than this great production of the closing years 
of our 19th century. Every lover of the Bible should secure this 
work if it isin his power.” 

(Rev.) CuHas. E. Lonp, Newburyport, Mass. 


“It is the finest thing I ever saw. I am enthusiastically 
delighted with it. It adds an intense interest to the study of the 
Bible.” 

(Rev.) F. M. Lams, Kennebunkport, Me. 


“I greatly prize it. It is the most beautiful and most useful 
Bible I have ever seen or expect to see. Gor will surely bless those 
who are engaged in putting forth His Word in so attractive a form.” 


Jas. A. ScoTT, 710 Third St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


THIS. GREAT BIBLE 


was originally sold at a price far beyond the means of most Bible readers. 
lishers a superb S i? Eaition, ee super paper, and 


fast, all who join photographs of Bible scenes. cause the took the entire edition, it is able to cut the 
while th, they whe jain our Club secure this splendid Biblical Library at less than the cost of an ordinar 
short time tion is almost exhausted, and when all the sets are gone the Club willclose. Wead 


THe Your Co 


Y H’sS COMPANION, @ beautiful art portfolio of co; big. te 
which so beautifully filustrate the new Seif- Lcaterproting B ble 
paper, and are suitable for framing and h 


‘These are #x 0 inch 
ere secured 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, 








Realizing this, Our Bible Club secured from the pub- 
in extra quality of bindings, from the same beautiful plates, and with the 


family Bible. 

e our readers to investigate this remarkable offer at once. 

> that readers of Lipid COMPANION may understand what a truly. yon work this is, the Club will send, postage paid, to any 72 mentioning 

hotographic meher ip eisesg from the remarkable series of 440 full-page plates 
size, 
per. ng a0 r this wor Re nse oO 

sent to Palestine and the East for this sole purpose, and ey the most remarkable collection of Biblical posthataphs ihe world possesses. 


141 EAST 25th STREET, 


Beautiful ART VOLUMES, a 
complete and magnificently 
illustrated BIBLICAL LIBRARY, 
for less than the price of an 
ordinary Family Bible . 


Think of it! This wonderful Library is not 
only the authorized version of the Bible in large, 
clear type, but combines 


A Biblical History, 
A Bible Atlas, 
A Bible Dictionary, 


and with its brilliant 


SELF- INTERPRETING 
FEATURES, 


exhaustive Commentaries, Explanatory Notes, 
Harmony of the Gospels, Helps to Bible Study, 
etc., etc., and 


440 Full-Page 
Original Photographs, 


showing the actual scenes of the great Historical 
Events of the Scriptural narrative, constitutes the 


MOST WONDERFUL 
BIBLICAL PRODUCTION 


In Existence 


ublishers’ price intwo. For this reason, 
his exceptional opportunity can last buta 


rinted from the original ot pipes on heavy enamel 
at an ex y a special expedition 


NEW YORK. 

















The Youth’s C empanion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eig pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 & year, Crust in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to one 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the gover. & 
apditional ages over eight—which is the a 
given for #1. ng are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publisher: 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the ye 

Mone for Sheneviehe should be, sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. e do not request 
‘Agents to collect money for WZ of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the, oc qmpanjon, when sent by mail, 

mid be made in -office Money-Order, 
Bonk Cheek, or Draft, A b yo Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROC paso, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All pos 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
eeipt of money by us before the date opposite | ard 
name on your paper, which shows to wae ‘ime 
your subscription is paid, can be chang 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the eblishors 
must be notified by letter when a subseri wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
= ur paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

ur books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, mone to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





FOREIGN BODIES IN THE WINDPIPE. 


MOST alarming accident, and one 
which is often as serious as it 
looks, is the sucking into the 
windpipe of a morsel of food or 
some other substance. This is not 
“a very rare accident, especially 
with children, whose hold-all, 
after the pockets are crammed, 
is usually the mouth. 

The articles which have been 
drawn into the larynx through 
the sudden taking of a deep 
breath are of the most varied 
character, such as jackstones, 
nuts, pebbles, marbles, coins, buttons and pins, 
not to mention burs, corks, tin whistles, leeches, 
shawl-pins, hair-pins, false teeta, and even a real 
tooth which slipped from the forceps just as it had 
been extracted. Pieces of food are sometimes 
inhaled through hearty laughing or excited talk- 
ing while eating. 

The entrance of the foreign substance, even if 
it is only water, causes violent coughing and a 
spasmodic closing of the larynx which almost 

ts to suffocation. If the body has passed 
through the larynx into the windpipe, or has been 
thrown out, this suffocative attack passes off, and 
the sufferer may think his trouble is over. 

Sometimes it is, if the coughing has expelled the 
intruder; but if this has fallen below the larynx 
the condition is very serious. The body may be 
expelled during another violent fit of coughing, 
but often it can be removed only by the operation 
of opening the windpipe, known as tracheotomy. 

The danger of the accident depends much upon 
the size and nature of the substance inhaled; if it 
is a hard, smooth, and rounded body, such as a 
melon seed, a small marble or pebble, or the like, 
there is a very good chance that it may be expelled 
in the same way it entered. 

To favor this expulsion the patient should lie 
down, with the head lower than the feet, or he 
may be held up for a minute or two by the heels, 
in order to get the assistance of the force of 
gravity. This, however, should only be done if 
the doctor is at hand to perform tracheotomy as a 
last resort, because the foreign body may become 
fixed in a narrow part of the larynx, and so cause 
suffocation. 
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TRACKING THIEVES. 


In India the great enemy of thieves is the khoji, 
whose name signifies “searcher,” or “tracker,” 
and whose business is to track criminals by their 
footprints. These trackers are trained to 
their calling from youth, and become exceedingly 
expert. They are an especial terror to the cattle- 
stealers, who, in the parts of the Punjab adjoining 
the Indus and other large rivers, where much 
grazing is carried on, are very plentiful. They 
match their cunning against that of the tracker, 
but they have to be very clever to throw him off 
the scent. 

One of their tricks is to eatch a buffalo, drive it 


into the river and, clinging to its tail, guide it in | 


the way they desire to go. By this means they 
are quickly carried down the current, and leave 
no telltale footprints. But the ruse is not always 
successful, for the reason that the tracker thinks 
nothing of distance, and is likely to come upon 
the tracks farther on, when the thief is foreed to 
leave the stream. 

A good tracker will follow a thief, yard by yard, 
for a hundred miles, and come up with him in the 
end. 

In one instance a burglar was thus tracked until 
the searcher reached the lockup of a village eighty 
miles from the starting-point. Inside the bullding 
was the man he had set out to find. The police 
of thai place had observed a suspicious-looking 
character walking about, carrying a small bundle, 
and had promptly locked him up. An examination 
of the bundle brought to light jewelry worth 
several hundred rupees. 

One particularly good tracker, of whom a writer 


| in Chambers’s Journal tells, was especially useful 

because of his local knowledge. He was engaged 
to find a burglar who had carried off some jewelry. 
As soon as the tracker saw the trail he said, “It 
is So-and-so. Go to his house in yonder village 
and you will find him.” The officers went, and 


came upon the thief in the act of breaking up the | 


jewelry. 

In one instance the tracker’s skill almost con- 
demned an innocent man. Two sheep belonging 
to a government official had been stolen, and the 
footprints were found to be those of a man 
employed to look after the public gardens. 

The man was arrested, but when the track was 
followed up it was found to end opposite the police 
barracks, where the skins of the sheep were 
discovered. As it seemed unlikely that a thief 


the police, a further investigation was made, and 
it was eventually proved that the sheep had been 
taken by the police, who, to throw the trackers 
off the scent, had stolen and worn the gardener’s 
boots. 


DANGEROUSLY INQUISITIVE. 


The Philadelphia Record says that a big grizzly 
bear at the “Zoo” had “lots of fun” one afternoon 
not long ago. This may or may not be true, but it 
is plain from the Record’s narrative that a lady 
and a little girl had a pretty severe fright. 


Among the visitors to the bear-pits was a woman 
accompanied by a girl of six or seven summers. 
The ey stood close to the railing at the top of the 
pit in which the grizzly was confined, and _ were 
eery nom. absorbed in contemplation of be 

denly there was a loud shriek . pe . es 
Nueeed by a ae ok = screams. ad 
squeezed her head between the B x « fading 
that she couldn't get it out, was screaming to her 
“auntie” for help. 

At first the | y regarded the matter as a joke. 
but when she found that no amount of pulling and 
tugging would extricate the girl she, too, became 

rant! 

Meanwhile the bear, surprised at the unusual 
racket, climbed up the pole in the centre of the 
ood until he was on a level with the railing, and 

d his head. This proceeding, taken as a 
man festation of hostility, served to increase the 
terror of the child, who redoubled her ene. 

Then one of the’ keepers came running up, and 
pried apart the bars with the handle of a Thivel 
until the girl’s head was released. 


NO DISCRIMINATION. 


An aged Georgia negro, Nathan by name, is 
employed by a gentleman very prominent in 
state politics. That Nathan, also, has an eye to 
political favors is shown by the following conver- 
sation, which recently took place between him 
and his employer: 

“Marse Jim,” said Nathan, “is you gwine in dis 
yere race fer governor?” 

“Haven’t thought about it.” 


give mee 
ween ily 1 t a, remember you, Nathan. 
hat woul you 


? Wi} : vel, suh, I’d - iike ter black boots roun’ de 

say 

ited what would you expect for that service?” 
“Well, suh,” he replied, “ I should say four 

dollars a day would be reasonable. Des WF what de 

yuther legislators get.” 





INFORMAL RECEIPT. 


Uneducated people sometimes have a happy 
knack in coming to the point. Here, for example, 
is a story from the Boston Herald. 


Dan and Mose, neither of them noted for 
erudition, were partners in an enterprise which it 
is needless to specify. One —: customer 
called to settle a small bill, and after handing over 
the poms I asked for a receipt. 

Mose retired to the privacy of an inner room 
and after a long delay returned with a slip of 
paper, on which were written these words: 

“We've got our pay. Me and Dan.” 


NATURAL MISTAKE. 


Defective vision, a “mannish” costume and an 
ambiguous name,— these were the elements of a 
recent bit of social penn 


“Mr. Brownsonby,” said the host at an evening | 
reception, present hg to the principal guest a 
rather strong-minde: young woman who wore | 
a collar, necktie and shirt-front of decidedly | 
masculine appearance, “let me introduce Miss | 
Terhune.” 

Mr. Brownsonby, who was somewhat near- 
signed, turned to acknowledge the introduction. 

r. Hune!” he said, extending his hand 


cordinily” “Glad to see you, sir. 


EASILY STATED. 


A committee having in charge a local entertain- 
ment went to a noted editor to request him to 
take part in it. 


apes do you want me to do, gentlemen?” he 
as 

“We would like to neve you give us a talk on 
ie reform,” they replied. 

” he rejoined, “I ean give 
‘Hing’ reform R, one sentence: 
the ‘program 


pan my idea of 
ust leave ‘me’ 





| sanaeinttinpaeeisi 


RENEWING HIS YOUTH. 


The preference of certain business men for 
assistants of mature years was probably known 
and counted upon by the author of the re 
advertisement in a city paper: 


“SITUATION WANTED.—By a middle-aged man, 
married, in a store or office, as boy. 


A WEALTHY lady, living near a garrison town, 
sent an ‘officer an invitation to take tea with 
her. The note began, “The pleasure of Captain 
Armstrong’s company is Tequested, ” and the 
answer ran vay = E “Enlisted men Jones 
and Lee have been detailed 
the remainder of Captain Armstrong’s company 
accept with pleasure.” 


“FRED is very ¢a 
| “But I doubt it he 


ble,” said Aunt Nancy. 
| father’s shoes.” . 


as head enough to fill 





would deposit his booty under the very eyes of | 


“Well, ef x does run, an’ gits elected, will you | 


to do guard duty, but | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and —— ra others, even cases of aver 40 years’ 
| stan Address JOHN A. SMIT 

188 ‘Summerfield Chureh Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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McA LLISTER, Mig. Opticlan, 49 Nassau St., NY, 
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BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 
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A COLLEGE 
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Design; Prospect: 
An yhoGUARANTEED SUCCESS 


‘We have helped thousands to better posi- 
tions & salaries. Circular free; state subject you wish to study. 
P Schools, Box 832 Seranton. Pa 
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After your shoes have had a soak- 
ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 
gives them a beautiful lustre, but 
i. the leather and prevents 


“WICI 


Leather Dressing 


gives new life to old leather. Best 
for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, 
men’s shoes—best for any kind of 
leather. Prepared by the ma- 
kers of the famous Vici Kid. 
Sold by all dealers. A valuable illus- 


trated book about your shoes and 
their care, mailed 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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fneiud ing 
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one double 
plate holder 


“Look Pleasant Now.” 
from #5 to 8100. 28 Styles. 


Send two-cent stamp for catalogue. 
3 SUNART PHOTO CO., 28 Aqueduct St.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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“and prof and colorings, or sell as cheap. 
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r 8000 agents are now selling our papers 
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SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
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RuBifoam| 


Mother S, twelfth years is decided 


the future of your children’s teeth. 
scrupulously clean before and during this period, the 
blessing of permanent, sound teeth awaits them. 


RUBIFOAM twice daily, and to 
rinse their mouths after meals. 


Rupifoam / 


is a cleansing, fragrant, anti- 
septic liquid dentifrice, en- 
tirely free from grit or acid. 


25 Cents per Bottle. 


Reaaple visi ent penatiiel beshiet, “The Teeth,’’ 
mailed on receipt of 2-ct. stamp. Address, 


E.W. HOYT & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
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A Dinner at the Consul’s. 


We had been in Luxor, Egypt, three days 
when we went one evening soon after dinner to 
call on the English consul, Ahmed Effendi, 
whom Miss Edwards calls the “little Ahmed” in 
her “Thousand Miles up the Nile.” Fortunately 
or otherwise we arrived at his house just as they 
were about to dine. 

We were not invited,—that was the worst of 
it,—but stumbled in upon him just as the Arab 
in a gay suit of red announced dinner. What 
could the poor mando? Of course he asked us 
to remain. There were eight of us, but the 
number did not seem to trouble the Effendi at 
all. At any rate, he controlled his face wonder- 
fully and really looked pleased to see us. 

Of course we accepted his invitation, and 
together with four Englishmen who had been 
invited, filed into the dining-room. Four of our 
party, myself not included, had the good taste to 
refuse to sit at the table, contenting themselves 
with the divans around the room, from which 
they could watch proceedings without joining in 
the dinner. But the other four sat down. 

The dining-table was a huge brass plate some 
six feet in diameter, covered with curious figures 
and hieroglyphics. This was on a wooden 
standard, elevated perhaps two feet from the 
floor. Around this were cushions—regular sofa 
pillows—for us to sit on, and down we sat 
Turkish fashion, cross-legged. I was crowded 
in between the mudir, a high magistrate in 
Egypt, and an Englishman whom 1 did not 
know. The Effendi evidently did not think of 
introducing his guests. 

As soon as we were seated, the gay Arab in 
red passed us a basin which he held below our 
hands, while a second Arab poured the water 
from a brass ewer over our fingers. Then we 
were made to wipe them on a common towel and 
the feast began. 

At each place was a huge piece of bread about 
the size of a small loaf, and a soup spoon, which 
we rarely used. We dipped small pieces of 
bread into the liquids instead. Every course 
was put in the middle of the table and we ate out 
of a common dish. 

Though I told the consul I had dined, he 
insisted upon my eating and picked out the 
choicest bits for me. Then if I did not eat 
rapidly enough the mudir on my right would 
give me a nudge and make motions for me to eat. 
My conversation with this magistrate was rather 
intermittent, for he knew no word of English 
and my vocabulary in Arabic is limited, so we 
were reduced to smiles and motions. 

Although the Arabs have very speaking eyes 
and are very hospitable, I must confess that their 
table manners are bad. The idea is to get as 
much food as possible in a given time, without 
regard to the way itis eaten. All went smoothly, 
amid much laughter and fun, till the turkey was 
brought in; then our equilibrium was completely 
destroyed. 

The huge roasted bird, looking very inviting, 
was put in the middle of the table. The consul 
turned back his cuffs, pushed up his sleeves and 
rose to his knees. Then he made a dive at the 
breast of the fowl. He held it firmly while he 
pulled it apart, handing each person just what 
happened to come at the jerk. 

My portion was first, as there was only one 
woman beside myself, and it turned out to be the 
drumstick and second joint. The consul leaned 
far over the table and handed it to me. There 
was nothing for me to do but to accept it 
suavely, as I did, but I remembered my previous 
dinner and groaned in spirit. But, happy 
thought !—my roving, horror-struck eyes caught 
the mudir’s and I saw, or fancied, a hungry look 
in their depths. Regardless of consequences, I 
slid it quietly over to him. His face beamed, he 
grasped it in both hands, and I was saved. 

The bill of fare was this: Pigeon soup, 
pigeons, green peas with gravy, stuffed cabbage, 
turkey, marrow, fried lamb, pilaf (tomato and 
rice), rice and apricots, ground rice, pie, tomasco 
and whiskey. 

Everything was served as a course, and there 
was no implement for dividing up the food save 
the soup-spoon and our fingers. The dinner 
lasted about an hour and a half, and everything 
would have been delicious had it not been served 
inacommon dish. After we had dined, before 
we rose from the table the Arab came again 
with the basin for us to wash our hands, and 
this time it was decidedly necessary. 

Oh, lost opportunity! As I rose from the 
table I discovered a hungry cat reposing at my 
feet. Had I seen her a few moments earlier she 
would no longer have been hungry, and I should 


have been spared the discomfort of devouring | 


the numerous dainties of the consul’s table! 
After dining they invited us to remain and 
smoke, but as we were going to Karnak we 
refused. The next day the consul and mudir 
lunched with us on our dahabeah, and I must 
admit they adapted themselves wonderfully to 


our European customs. Yet we felt all the time | 


that they were laughing at us in their sleeves, 
for they would hold lengthened conversations in 
Arabic and apparently be smothering laughter. 





Yet they had such a good time that they stayed 
part of the afternoon, and about nine in the 


— | evening the consul appeared again. He looked 


very much embarrassed, and we at last discovered | c 
the reason. He and the mudir had enjoyed the 
afternoon so much they wanted to come again, | ¢. 
but feared it was too late! 

When we assured him it was not late and that 


we should be glad to see him, he despatched a | | 


brief note to the mudir, who appeared in so short 
a time that we felt sure he had been awaiting 
developments on some sand-heap near our 
dahabeah. FLORENCE BROOKS. 


_— +0 


Incombustible. 


There are few evils that are entirely without 
attendant compensations. A lady who buys a 
so-called silk dress, less than ten per cent. of 
which is honest silk, may at least have the 
consolation of knowing that she will never be 
burned to death while clothed in her new 


purchase. 

Some remarkable details with regard to the 
adulteration of silk recently came before the 
Chamber of Commerce at Macclesfield, England. 
It was shown that by immersing silk in an 
extract containing tannic acid, a chemical com- 
bination between the acid and the silk resulted, 
and the effect was to add nearly twenty-five per 
cent. to the weight of the silk. 

This, however, is but a small matter compared 
with the adulteration of silk by some of the 
Continental manufacturers. In one case silk 
that weighed a hundred pounds was sent to the 
dyer with the modest request that its weight be 
increased tenfold, or in other words, that the 
resulting fabric should contain but ten per cent. 
of silk, the rest being mineral matter. This is 
adulteration in earnest. 

But here comes in the principle of compensa- 
tion. It is found that a silk dress of which 
ninety per cent. is mineral matter is incombusti- 
ble. Any one who wears it may defy the flames, 
for when raised to a high temperature the fabric 
does not blaze, but smolders away, leaving a 
perfect mineral skeleton with a silk lustre. 

If one’s silk dress is to be adulterated, it is 
advisable that it should be heavily adulterated. 
The manufacturer who in this case stops short of 
the utmost he might gain is not only depriving 
his customer of the safety of wearing a fire-proof 
dress, but he is subjecting her to a constant 
danger, for it has been recorded that black silk 
which was only weighted to the moderate extent 
of three or four hundred per cent. has broken 
out into flame spontaneously. 

These incombustible silk dresses, that contain 
but little silk, would not have passed muster in 
olden times, in spite of the safety they afford the 
wearer. In those earlier days some weighting 
of silk was resorted to, and the practice awakened 
the ire of King Charles of England. A procla- 
mation in 1630 declares his fears of “a deceitful 
handling of the material by adding to its weight 
in dyeing,” and orders that the whole should be 
done as soft as possible, that no black should 


be used but Spanish black, and that the gum, | 


with which the silk was heavy when it came to 
the dye-house, should be fairly boiled off before 
dyeing. And this when the adulteration only 
amounted to about eight per cent. 


~ 
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Arab Football. 


Edmondo de Amicis, writing of Tangier, tells 
of a ball-game, strikingly different from the 
American one, which he saw on the occasion of 
the feast to celebrate Mohammed’s birthday :— 

“Next,” he says, “I went to watch a party of 
about fifteen Arabs play ball—boys, full-grown 
men, and old ones with white beards. Some had 
guns slung across their shoulders, others wore 
swords. The ball was of leather, about the size 
of an orange. One of them took it, dropped it 
on the ground, and kicked it in the air, all the 
others trying to catch it before it fell, and the 
one who succeeded doing as the first had done. 

“Thus the group of players, intent on following 
the ball, got farther and farther away, until at 
last with one accord they returned to the spot 





they had started from. But the curious thing’ 


about this game consisted in the movements of 
the players. 

“They used dance-steps, measured gestures, 
actors’ poses, preserving a mien that was almost 
ceremonious, and contradictory as well, being 
both courteous and violent, circling about with a 
sort of rhythm and system the rule for which I 
was unable to discover. They ran and leaped 
all together in a contracted space, pressing close 
to one another, and intermingling without inter- 
changing a blow or making the slightest 
disturbance. 

“The ball flew up in the air, disappeared, 
bounded in among their legs and above their 


_heads as though no one had touched it and it 


were being blown hither and thither by contrary 
winds; and all of this strenuous effort was 
unaccompanied by a word, an exclamation or a 
smile. Old and young alike were perfectly silent 
and serious, and as intent upon the game as 
though it had been some melancholy task 
imposed upon them, no sound being heard other 
than their panting breath and the patter of their 
slippers.” 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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TENNEY’S CREAM COCOA 
E ONS will be given 1 Quarter’s ay ~ Lessons, 


—_": one organ. Send stamp for particu- 
G VEN. ars. ENNEY CO., Littleton, Mass. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 


Catarrh & Colds. 


2 CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 

room will cgiveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 























THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents 















Winter 
Outdoor 
Sports 


In California: Tennis, 

hunting, fishing, bicy- 

cling, kodaking. 
Superb train to carry 


you there, the Santa 
Fe Route, California 
Limited. 


W. J. BLACK, G.P.A. C. A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A. 








MADE FROM PURE MAPLE SUGAR. 
Sold by Grocers and Confectioners. 


» 
SAMPLE ‘BOX FREE 


to Companion readers for 4 cents in stamps 
for postage, and the address of a dealer. 
o 


HOMER L. HOAG, Sole Mfr., Rutland, Vt. 











sew SEProED, “ase. 


YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. { 


We sire premiums for Sep. me Wrappers. 
Bes Send for Premium List, FREE. ” 


















Hl. 
150 STAMPS Ba $E.), pockes on e2. and nd binges. 


THE “ARIM AIR” sPamai s SPRING. 
The new hospital method; direct 
cure for Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 
Aste. Bronchial troubles, 

Jeadaches. Lasts a year without 
refilling. 25c, postpaid. C. SAFFORD ECO, Somerville, Mass. 


SKATES. 


& Berry, Boys’ or Girls’, 
Nickel -Plated, with an order for 
‘olsom’s Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder. You can sell a mixed 
order, part of each, or all of one kind, 
or 60 Ibs. Baking Powder for Bicycle 
We ship goods and allow you time to 
deliver goods to customers before 
sending us payment. We payexpress. 
Send for New Illus. "98 Catalogue. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO,, Dept. A, 
192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. a 














FREE INSURANCE ..... 


Do not buy bulk spices. 
Insist upon having 


Slade’s 


| in cartons or cans bear- 
ing that name. 


i) The name “‘Slade’s” 
| imsures the absolute 
purity and superior ex- 
cellence of the spice. 


SLADE 

Sells Only the 

Absolutely Pure. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR SLADE'S. 

D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 



































Cures Coughs 
and Colds, 


Throat and all 
Lung Troubles. 


Your druggist will refund you your money if it fails 
cure. This is the agreement we make with al! 
druggists. Don’t take something Just as Good, for 


GREENE’S CURES, OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
Ze Not "his F'aix? 


ORD 


SYVISE 


WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 
your welfare — INSIST on 

having WELCOME Soap. 

























In Fall and Winter? Yes, if you mix 
Galty with the phe sive n to fow ls, ducks, 
&c., a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s condition Powder. 


It keeps Poultry well and strong and hi 
assures perfect assimilation of the fe 
elements needed to form eggs. Worth 
its weight in gold for molting hens. In 
large cans costs only a tenth of a centa 
day per hen. 

= oy ‘$1. bod 
by mail. " lor 
2-Ib. ean $120. © pockase, $6. Express 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., lo 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 





The 4 Leading Electric Novelffes. 


WE UNDERSELL ALL ON EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. 





Bh 


#8 Necktie Light. 





Necktie Light. #6 Bicycle Light, $2.60. 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


Agents Wanted, 





HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES, 


Catalogue Free, 
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Pure and Reliable Soap is a 


Household Necessity. : 


Forty Years of Experience 
Have Made 


Good-Will 


A PERFECT SOAP for 
all family uses. It is the Stand- 
ard for Purity and Reliability with 
New England Housekeepers — the 
best judges in the world. 

GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 















The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls, made 
from ‘Shredded Codfish,” is fascinating, and 
the absence of odor or boiling in ~ J prepara- 
tion is both pleasing and appetizin 

There is only one *‘Shredde Codfish, that’s 
Beardsley’s,—a delicious breakfast dish in 10 
minutes for 1o cents. 


Look for the Red Band. 
J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 180 West St., New York City. 


TERS ES RE SERS TE RSSHER SS SHEESETESSSESERASESASSASE LES IGSEST SS: 


Did You Ever Study A Brown Study. 


how you are wearing out — 
wasting—destroying—every- 
thing upon which you use 
a coarse cleaner? . . « « 


Study the Subject, 


_ ~~ ~ use oe 


Boa Ami 


A MODERN IMPROVEMENT 
for all Cleaning and Polishing. . . 


It Does Not Scratch. 


It does not wear out the object upon 
which it is used. It injures sathiag. 


ALL GROCERS. 
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Woreester 


For the Table. 


the salt will not come out of the shaker 


How aggravating when 







and we pound and shake in vain for 
the desired seasoning for our food. 
This never would happen with Wor- 
cester Salt. 
lumpy, but is fine, pure, sweet 


It never cakes, or gets 


flavor and free from specks. . . 


Sait 





‘* RELIABLE PILOT 


Is stamped with the words 


John Pearson 
& Son On Each 


Biscuit.. 
IT HAS LED 


THE MARKET FOR 
50 YEARS. 


Made by the ... 
JOHN PEARSON 
) & SON BRANCH, 
THE 
New York 
Biscuit Co., 


Newburyport, 
Mass. 
» Business Estab. 1792. 
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Squire’s 
Pure 
‘Arlington 
Sausages 


Make a Delightful 
Breakfast. 


They are made of the best 
selected meats with very 
little fat, and great care is 
taken in their manufacture 
and seasoning, insuring 





Breakfast. 


This is the most st iagortant meal of the 
day. Fora day well begun with an 
enjoyable meal is apt to prove both § good, wholesome food. 
happy and successful. JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO, 
Only pure, nutritious food should be eaten. Boston. 
WOO ee 
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Sold _ by 
paar ‘every- 
“where. Our booklet 

S0uP ETIQUETTE’ on 
de _ request. 
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